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LITBRALVRE, SO, 


From the Keepsake. 
TO THE RHINE.—By Lord Mahon. 


When last [saw thy gushing flood 
Roll on its course in conscious pride, 
My friend—the first and dearest—stood 
n health and gladness by my side. 
Who then that watched his soul-lit eye, 
His buoyant step, his joyous tone, 











Would dream that dread mortality 
Already marked him for her own ? 


Close to thy verdant side we sat, | 
Where Eglisau in beauty shines, 

Upon a grassy mound like that 
Which now his mouldering frame ensbrines ! 

We spoke of love, and flowers, and spring, 
Aad hopes to brighten future years, 

Nor thonght a few short months would bring 








Him to the tomb and me to tears. 


I see unchanged thy cliffs, thy bowers, 
Those clustering vines, that white walled town, 
And, high above, those feudal towers 
[n ruined majesty look down ; 
I see thy waters foam and flow, 
And feel my youthful hopes must prove 
Fast fleeting, like the floods below, 
Worn like the battlements above. 


Dear river, I have loved thee well, 
But now as o’er thy banks I bend, 
Thy eddying waters seem to tell 
The death-dirge of my earliest friend ; 
To me no more thy sound shall be 
A sound of joy thou lovely Rhine ! 
But in my darkening memo 
My L—v—n's name shail blend with thine ! 





It is Madame de Stat! who observes that the words “no aiore” are 
the most touching in our language, while the charm of their melancholy 
music is quite indefinable. 


NO MORE.—By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 


No more—oh, it muat be nomore ! 
That precious dreaming o'er that precious love! 
Must, then, that mighty happiness be o'er, 
And must my heart wail like a wounded dove ? 
No more—oh, it must be no more! 


Ne’er shall I know its kindling might again, 
That heart-burst of young passion in its power ; 
But faintly droop as flowers beneath the rain, 
And die in dreams of that last meeting-hour ! 
No more—oh, it must be no more ! 


And spring is bere bewilderingly bright; 
A laughing world of sunshine and of rose 

Greets every where the heart, and thought, and sight ; 
But all in vain—they bring me no repose. 
No more—ohb, it must be no more ! 


Oh, the unburieg dreams that haunt my mind, 

Spring, with thy scent-charged flowers do thou enchain! 
Nor let me mourn heart-wasted, unresigned, 

What mourning never can bring back again. 

No more—oh, it must be no more ! 


But perished now for evermore and past 
That costly consciousness of answered love, 
Let my heart tremble into rest at last, 
And wear the chains it unsuspecting wove. 
No more—oli, it must be no more! 


From the Forget-Me- Not. 
THE GOODWIVES OF WEINSBERG.— By Mary Howitt. 


Who can tell me where Weiusberg hies? 
As brave atown as any; 

It must have cradled good and wise, 
Both wives and maidens many. 

Should I e*er wooing have to do, 

I' faith, in Weinsberg will I woo! 


The Emperor Conrad, on a time, 
In wrath the (own was battering, 
And near it lay his warriors prime, 
And sturdy horsemen clattering ; 
And, with fierce firing, rode and ran 
All round about it horse and man. 


As him the little town withstood, 
Though every thing it wanted, 
So did he swear in vengeful mood 
No mercy should be granted ; 
And thus his herald spake—* This know, 
I'll hang you, rascals, in a row !” 


When in the town was heard this threat, 
It caused a grent dejeetion, 

And every neighbour neighbour met 
With mournful interjection: 

Though bread was very dear in price, 

Yet dearer still was good advice. 


“Ah wo for me, most wretched man! 
Great wo the siege bas won us!” 

They cried, and every priest began 
“ The Lord have mercy on us!” 

“Ob, wo, wo, wo!” on all sides changed ; 





“ We feel e’en now as good as hanged |” 


When in despair wise men will sit, 
In spite of council-masters, 

How ofthas saved them woman's wit 
From manifold disasters ! 

Siace woman's wit, asall men know, 

Is subtler than aught else below. 


There was a wife to her good man 
Bat yesterday united, 

And she a wise scheme hit upon, 
Which the whole town delighted, 

And made them all so full of glee, 

They laughed and chattered famously. 


Then, at the hour of midaight damp, 
Of wives a deputation 
Went out to the besiegers’ camp, 
Praying for capitulation : 
So soit they prayed, so sweet they prayed! 
And for these ‘erms their prayer was made : 


“That all the wives might be allowed 
Their jewels forth to carry ; 

What else remained the warriors proud 
Might rive, and hang, and harry.” 

To this the emperor swore consent, 

And back the deputation west. 


Thereon, as soon as morn was spied, 
What happened? Give good hearing! 
The nearest gate was opened wide, 
And out each wife came, bearing— 
True as I live !—all pick-a-pack, 
Her worthy husband ina sack! 


Then many a courtier, in great wrath, 
The good wives would have routed : 
But Conrad spake; “ My kingly faith 
May not be false or doubted ! 
Ha! heave !” cried he, as they came ; 
* Think you our wives would do the same?” 


Then gave he pardon and a feast, 
Those gentle ones to pleasure ; 

And qmusic all their joy increased, 
And dancing without measure : 

As did the mayoress waltzing twirl, 

So did the besom-binding gir. 

Ay, tell me wow where Weinsberg lies, 
As brave a town as any, 

And cradled has it good and wise 
Both wives and maidens many : 

If wooing e’er I have to do, 

’Faith! one of Weiasberg will I woo! 


hp 


TAYLOR’S RECORDS OF HIS LIFE 
[ Third Notice. } 


The second volume of this publication, though full of biographical | ceed, he consented to the measure. 


; 


part that may be assigned to you, take a glass of small beer to refresh 
yourself before you go to bed, and if it happens to be the king's birth- 
day, the news of a great victory, or eny occasion of national joy bas oc- 
curred, put a little nutmeg aud sugar in it.’” 

Not sothe convivial draughts of R. B. Sheridan,of whom we have 
many stories. 

“f remember (says Mr T.) that speaking of a person who hed pub- 
lished a pamphlet against him, he said in the course of the night, ‘I sup- 
vo8e that Mr. —— thinks Lam angry with bim; but he is mistaken, for 
| never harbour resentment, If his punishment depended on me, | would 
shew him that the dignityof my mind was superior to all vindictive feel- 
ings. Far should [be from wishing to inflict a capital punishment upon 
him, grounded on his attack upon me: but yet on account of his genergl 
character and conduct, anda warning to others, | would merety r 
him to be publicly whipped three times, to be placed in the pillory four 
times, to be confined in prison seven years, and then, ashe would enjoy 
freedom the more, after so long « confivement, | would have bim 
transported for life.'"” 

There is also a good deal respecting Dr. Woleot, the celebrated Peter 
Pindar, among Mr. Taylor's reminiscences. ‘Che account of bis consent- 
ing to teke the pay of government as a public writer, is, we have reason 
to believe, pretty accurate. It follows: 

“ Here it may be properto give some account of what w:s called 
Peter's pension, of which no true statement has ever appeared, though 
many bave been published. We were one day dining with a gentleman, 
intimately connected with a member of the government at that time, 
and in the course of conversation the doctor expressed himself with so 
much vehemence aganst the French revolution, which was raging at that 
time, and the principles on which it was founded, that P rencoy | said to 
our host, ‘The doctor seems to shew symptoms of bribability.”” The gen- 
theman encouraged the joke, and addressing the doctor, ‘ Come, doctor,’ 
seid he, ‘with these opinions you ean have no objection to sapport the 
government—shal! [ open a negotiation?’ The doctor gave a doubtfal, 
but not a discournging answer, and then the subject dropped; bat the 
next morning the doctor called on the gentleman, and knowing that he 
was in the confidence of government, asked him if he was serious fn 
what he had said the day before. The gentleman not being without 
alarm atthe progress of French principles, and their ensnaring nature ; 
awere, too, of the power ef ridicule, and how formidable a weapon it 
was in the handsof the doctor, told him seriously, that if he was really 
inclined4o afford the support of his pen to government, he thought he 
could procure for him its patronage. The doctor said he had several 
works in preparation against ministers individually, which he would su 
press; if that would do, but was not disposed to be ectively employed in 
favour of government. The gentleman, with some compliment to bis 
satirical talents, told him that he could not negotiate on such terms; for, 
if he published libets, the faw might be put in force te him ; remark. 
ing at the same time, that by sapporting government he would be acting 
upon his own declared principles, which were so hostile to those by 
which the French monarchy had been overthrown. After farther dis- 
cussion, the doctor permitted Lim to open the negotiation. Though go- 
vernment had not given the least intimation on the subject, yet when so 





| powerful a pen was offered, it was too well nequainted with the doctor's 
powers to negative the proposal, At length it was settled that the doe- 
tor should have three hundred a year for active services. Wolcot 
| stiekled hard for five hundred a-year, but finding that be could not suc- 
He, however, wrote nothing but a 


traits of persons well known to the last balf century, is not so enter- |few epigrams against the Jacubins, which he sent to the editor of the 


taining as the first, but seems to have been put together when years 
had stolen a deeper march upon the feculties of the writer. The 
consequences are, more of garrulousness and repetition, and less of anec- 
dote and interest; but again we have to say that with all defects, there 
is altogether much both of amusement and curious gossipping informa- 
tion in this posthumous work. 

We commence with a bit of Macklin. 

‘He told me (says the writer) that his first performance of Shylock 
was in Lord Lansdown's alteration of Shakspeare’s play, which was 
brought forward under the title of ‘The Jew of Venice; and that it 
was for his performance in this play that the following well-known 
couplet was written upon him: 


* This isthe Jew 

That Shakspeare drew.’ 
He said the pit was at that period generally attended by a more select 
audience than were to be seen there at the present time. 
recollect, the following were his words:—' Sir, yuu then saw n6 red 


cloaks, and heard no pattens in the pit; but you saw merchants from the | 


city with big wigs, lawyers from the Temple with big wigs, and physi- 
cians from the coffee-houses with big wigs; and the whole exhibited such 
a formidable grizzle, as might well sha 
thors. * * ®* The last time Lever saw Macklin was in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Gerden, during a very severe frost, when the snow had 
hardened on the ground. He was well muffled up in a great-coat, and 
walked to and fro with great vigour. I addressed him, and said, ‘ Well, 
Mr. Macklin, [ suppose you are comparing the merits of former actors 
with those of the present day.’ ‘The what of the present day?’ said 
he in a very loud tone; ‘the what, sir?’ in a louder tone; ‘the actors, 
sir?’ He repeated his question with a voice that made the whole street 
ring. ‘Perhaps, sir,” said I, ‘You will not allow the present race to be 
actors.’ ‘Good morning, sir,’ said he, nnd abruptly parted from me, 
resuming his walk with extraordinary strength and speed ” 

While speaking of « performer in Garrick’s time known by the re- 
spectable name of King Gibson, we are told e story of a tipple which 
would hardly recommend itself asa strong drink even to a weak head. 


Asfaras I can | 


| Sun newspaper. This, however, not being deemed an adequate service, 
| I frequently advised him to be more active; but a soit of shame ban 
| about him for having engaged in support of a government which be ha 
| souften abused, or rather its members, and I never could arouse him 
intosction. [should mention, that a difficulty had arisen as to the me- 
dium through which he was to receive the recompence. The gentle- 
| man who had opened the negotiation positively Jeclined the office, and, 
jas the ductor was prohibited from going himself to the quarter where it 
| was to be received, matters seemed to be ata stand; however, asl was 
really an ‘alarmist,’ to use Sheridan's word, and thought highly of the 
| advantage which might be derived from the doctor's talents, I offered to 
| be the channel of remnneration, Wolcot, though he really did nothing 
j more than what! have above mentioned, was constantly urging me‘ to 
bring the bag.’ athe styledit. Reluctant, however, to ask for money 
whieh he haddone nothing to deserve, I delayed my application so long 
that he grew impatient, and asked me if he might go himself to the quar- 
terin question. Lanswered that [thought it the best way, forlh 
| reason to believe he considered he was really to have five hundred a- 
year, and that the gentleman who had negotiated the business and my- 
jself wereto divide the otbertwo. The doctor then angrily applied to 


| the fountain-head, and on inquiring what sum be was to have, was told 
} 


e the nerves of actors and au. | (Dat it wasto be three hundred a-year, and (hat I had spoken of his te- 


j lents in the highest terms, and of the advaotagee which might be expect- 
ed from them. We then declared that he should decline the business al- 
| together, and returned the ten pounds which he had (aken of our host, 
as he snid, to ‘bind the bargain.’ Disgusted with his suspicion, I re- 
proached him on the oecation, and we separated in anger. As Lknew 
the doctor was tou apt to give a favouralle colouring to his own cause, 
land thet he had represented the whole transaction as 2 trap to eusnare 
| him, though the overture had actualiy come from himself, | addressed a 
jletter to him, and faithfully and fully detailed the whole effsir, tellin 
[him that kept a copy of my letter to read wherever I beard that he ba 
| misrepresented the matter. Many years of separation passed ; but bear- 
| ing he was blind, infirm, lame, and asthmatic, I resolved One Monday 
| morning to begin the week with an extinction of all enmity between us 
land wentto his lodgings in Somers’ Town on that day. I addresse 
|him in the most friendly tone, but he did not recollect my voice; and 


“The inferior actors of that period were careless and dissipated. and | when be understood whol wes, he appeared delighted. pressed me to 
as soon 4s the basiness of the night was over, they generally spent the | have a glass of brandy-and-water, though it was morning, and said that 
remainder of it atlow pablic-houses, which were moch frequented in | if | would stay, I should have a beef steak, or any thing else I could de- 


consequence of their being the resort uf the theatrical fraternity. 


A | sire. 


In short, we were reconciled in a moment, andl repeated my 


young man who had recently been engaged at Covent Garden Theatre, | visits as offen as convenient to mé, promising that lL would positively 


had come from some provineial company, and was hardly known to any | drink tea with him on every Sxturday. 
of the London actors, conducted himself with such modest diffidence. | ever, and his poetical talents in fall vig« ur.” 
that he attracted the notice of the veteran Gibson, who one day after | 
rehearsal took bim aside, and addressed him to the following parjose :— | 


‘Young man, I have observed your modest demeanour, and I see with 


I found his faculties as good as 


The death of this satirist is thas described: 
“ As a proof that he was a kiad and considerate master, when one of 
his servants came to tell me that he had been taken ill, and was delirious 


some satisfaction that you are not intimate with the actors; let me advise | when she left him, she wept all the time that she described his situation. 


you, asan old man well acquainted with life, to avoid pnblic-houses 


When you are no longer required at the theatre, go home, study any | recovered his faculties, but was asleep 
- ; 


I went as soon as 1 could tn the afternoon, and then learned that he had 
I sat by his bedside, expecting 
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he would awake, amusing myself with a volume of bis works until ten 
o'clock. He then awoke, and told hina how long I had been there, 
observing that it was dreary way home, and perhaps not quite safe, | 
conclading with saying, ‘Is there avy thing on earth that I cas do for 
out His answer, delivered ina deep and strong tone, was, ‘ Bring 
ack my youth.” He fell into a sleep again, and Uleft him, On calling 
on him the next day, I found he had died, as might be said, in bis steep, | 
and that those words were the lasthe uttered. * * * } 

“The doctor's love of life was intense. He has often said that he | 
would take alease of five haadred years from nature. * What!” said 1, | 
‘with all your infirmities?’ ‘Yes,’ said he; ‘for while here you are | 
something, but when dead you are nothing ;’ yet he firmly believed in 
the existence of a Supreme Being. Lremember once mentioning the 
doctor sleve of tife to Mr. Sheridan, expressing my surprise. Mr She- 
ridan said, that be would not only take a lease for five hundred years, | 
but for ever, provided he was in health, in good cireumstanees, and with | 
such friends as he then possessed, Yet, if he hadtaken due care of his 
health, and pradently managed his fortune, he might still be live and an 
ornament to the country.” 

From a death scene we make our transit to an anecdote connected 
with birth—the other great epoch in human nature. 

“ Dr. Monsey told me that he was once in company with another phy- 
sician and an eminent farrier. The physician stated, that among the | 
difficulties of bis profession was that Gevoverinn Be maladies of chil: | 
dren, as they conld not explain the symptoms of their disorders. ‘ Well,’ 
said the farrier,‘ your difficulties are not greater than mine, for my pa- 
tients, the horses, are equally unable to explain their complaints.” ‘Ab! 
rejoined the physician, ‘my brother doctor must conquer ne, as be has 
brought his cavuiry against my infantry.’ 

Ot Foote. 

“ Foote's manner of relating a humorous story, with his powers of 
mimicry, must doubtless have been very entertaining to those who were 
not too refinedfor fun, or too delicate for buffoonery. Mr. Marphy used 
to relate the following story of Foote’s, the beroines of which were the 
Ladies Cheere, Fielding, and Hill, the last the widow of the celebrated 
Dr. Hill. He represented them as playing at ‘IT love my love with a» 
letter ;’ Lady Cheere began, and said,‘ Llove my love with en N_ be 
cause be ia a Night;’ Lady Fielding followed with *L love my love with a 
G, becaure he isa Gustis;’ and ‘Llove my love with an F,’ said Lady 
Hill, because he is a Fizishua.’ Such was the imputed orthography of 
these learned ladies.” 








—~—>— 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
Vol. X. Murray. 


“Hebrew Melodies.—Lord Byron never alludes to bis share in these 
Melodies with complacency. Mr. Moore having, on one occasion, 
rallied him alittle on the manner in which some of them had been 
set to music,’ Sunturn Nathan!’ he exclaims, ‘ why do you always 
twit me with his Ebrew nasalities? Have I not told you it was all Kin- 
naird’s doing, and my own exquisite facility of temper?’ * * * 

+ She walksin beauty.’—These stanzas were written by Lord By 
ron on returning froma ball-room, where he bad seen Mrs. (now Lady) 
Wilmot Horton, the wife of his relation, the present Governor of Cey- 
lon. On this oceasion, Mrs. W. H. bad appeared in mourning, with na- 
merous spangles on her dress.” . 

Byron's own remarks: 

“* With regard to the observations on carelessness,’ &c. wrote Lord 
Byron toa triend, ‘I think, with all humility, that the gentle reader bas 
considered arather uncommon, and decidedly irregular, versification 
for haste and negligence. The measure is not that of any of the other 
poems, which (1 believe) were, allowed to be tolerably correct, accord- 
ing to Bysshe and the fingers--or ears—by which bards write, and 
readers reckon. Great part of the ‘ Siege’ is in (1 think) what the learn- 
ed call anapests, (though Lam not sure, being heinously forgetful of my 
metres and my Gradus,) and many of the lines intentionally longer or 
shorter than its rhyming companion ; aud the rhyme also occurring at 

reater or less intervals of caprice or convenience. I mean not to say 
that this is right or good, but merely that I could have been smoother, 
bad it appeared to me of advantage; and that I was not otherwise with- 
out being aware of the deviation, though | vow feel sorry for it, as t 
would undoultedly rather please than not. My wish has been to try at 
something different from my former efforts; as 1 endeavoured to make 
them differ from each other. The versification of the + Corsair’ is not 
that of ‘Lara,’ nor the ‘Giaour’ that of the ‘ Bride:' ‘Childe Harold’ 
is, again, varied from these; and I strove to vary the last somewhat 
from ail the others. Excuse all this nonsense and egotism. The fact is, 
that Lam rather trying to think on the subject of this note, than really 
thinking on it.’ “ ~ . 

“On Chrisimas-day, 1815, Lord Byron, enclosing this fragment to Mr. 
Murray, says—‘ I send some lines, written some time ago, and intended 
as an opening to the “ Siege of Corinth.” I had forgotten them, and am 
not sure that they had not better be left out now ;—on that, you and your 
synod can determine.’ ‘They are written,’ says Moore, ‘in the loosest 
form of that rambling style of metre which his admiration of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Christabel’ led him at this time to adopt.’ It will be seen here- 
alter, that the poet had never read ‘ Christabel’ at the time when he 
wrote these liftes;—he had, however, the‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 
With regard to the character of the species of versification at this time 
so much in favour, it may be observed, that feeble imiations have since 
then valgarised ita good deal to the general car; but that in the hands 
of Mr. Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, and Lord Byron himself, it has of- 
ten been employed with the most}ha py effect. Its irregularity, when 
moulded under the srissece of a Wettcate taste, is more to the eye 
than to the ear, and in fact not greater than was admitied in some 
of the most delicious of the lyrical measures of the ancient Greeks. * ” 

“Tn one of his sea excursions, Lord Byron was nearly lost in a Turkish 
ship of war, owing to the ignorance of the captain and crew. ‘ Fleteber,’ | 
he says, ‘yelled; the Greeks called on all the saints; the Mussulmans on | 
Alla; while the captain burst into tears, and ran below deck. 1 did what | 
I could to console Fletcher; but finding him incorrigible, I wrapped my- | 
self up in my Albanian capote, and lay down to wait the worst.’ This | 
striking instance of the poet's coolness and cournge is thus confirmed by 
Mr, Hobhouse: ‘ Finding that, from his lameness, he was unable to be 
of any service in the exertions which our very serious danger called for, 
after a laugh or two at the panic of his valet, he not only wrapped himself | 
up and lay down, in the manner he has described, but when our difficul- 
ties were terminated was found fast asleep.” 

Gifford was allowed great license in correcting the “ Siege of Corinth;” | 
and, as usual in such cases, his alteration did not coincide with the spirit | 
of the poet. [tis carious to observe how different the public feeling, and | 
how often it would refuse to confirm the critical opinion. 

“ The ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ which appears, by the original MS. to have 
been begun in July 1815, made its appearance in January 1816. 
Murray having enclosed Lord Byron a thousand guineas for the copy: | 
right of this poem and of ‘ Parisina,’ he replied,—* Your offer is liberal | 
in the extreme, and mach more than the two poems can possibly be | 
worth: bat I cannot accept it, nor will not. You are most welcome to | 
them as additions to the collected volumes; but I cannot consent to 
their separate publication. I do not like to risk any fame (whether me- 
rited or not) which [| have been favoured with upon compositions which 
I do not feel to be at all equal to my own notions of what they should 
be; though they may do very well as things without pretension, to add to 
pe! ype with the lighter pieces. IT have enclosed your draft torn, 
for fear of accident by the way—I wish you would not throw temptation 
in mine. It is not from a disdain of the universal idol, nor from a present 
superfluity of his treasures, [can assure you, that I refuse to worship 
him; but what is right is right, and must not yield to circumstances. I 
am very glad that the handwriting was a favourable omen of the morale 
of the piece; but you Must not trast to that ; for my copyist would write 
out any thing I desired, in allthe ignorance of innocence—I hope, how- 
ever, in this instance, with no great peril to either’ The copyist was | 
Lady Byron. Lord Byron gave Mr. Gifford carte-blanche to sizike out or 
alter any thing at his pleasure in this poem, as it was passing through the 
press; and the reader will be amused with the raria lectiones which had 
their origin in this extraordinary confidence. Mr. Gifford drew his pen 
it will be seen, through at least one of the most admired passages.” ¢ 

We subjoin a few of the intended allerations -— “= 


~ But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 
O'er the weltering field of the tombiess dead,” 














* O'er the weltering lim+s of the tombless dead. — Giufvor 


ie j 


| dignant knowledge, that of all who were assailing bim, not one knew 
j any thing of the real merits of the case. 


Cpe Albion. 


And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 
Beasts of the forests, all gathering there; 

All regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay.” 


There is a temple in ruin stands, 

Fashioned by long-forgotten bands ; 

Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and grenite, with ,rass o'ergrown: 

Out upon time! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before !t 
Out upon time! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O’er that which bas been, and o'er that which must be: 
What we have seen, our sons shall see ; 
Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Freements of stone, rear'd by creatares of clay 't 


We like much the note from Coleridge. Speaking of the description 
of Parisina : : ¢ 

“ A sagacious writer gravely charges Lord Byron with paraphrasing, 
in this passage without acknowiedgment, Mr. Burke's well-known de- | 
scription of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. ‘ Verily,’ says Mr. Cole- | 
ridge, ‘ there be amongst us a set of critics, who seem to hold, that every 
possible thought and image is traditional; who have no notion that there | 
are such things as fountains in the world, small as well as great; and who) 
would therefore charitably derive every rili they behold flowing, from a | 
perforation made in some other man's tank.” 

It were injustice to omit the noble passage of Lockbart’s relative to | 
the publication of those pieces which directly allude to Byron's private | 
feelings. 

be Lord Byron bad at least this muck to say for himself, that he was 
vot the first to make bis domestic differences a topic of public discussion. 
On the contrary, he saw himself ere any fact but the one undisguised 
and tangible one was, or could be known, held up every where, and by 
every art of malice, as the most infamous of men,—because he had part- 
ed from his wife. He was exquisitely sensitive: he was wounded at 
once by a thousand arrows; and all this with the most perfect and in- 





Did he right, then, in publish 

ing those squibs and tirades? No, certainly ; it would have been nobler 
better, wiser far, to have utterly scorned the assaults of such enemies, 
and taken no notice, of any kind, of them. But, because this young, 
hot-blooded, proud, patrician poet did not, amidst the exacerbation of 
feelings which he could not control, act in precisely the most dignified 
and wisest of all possible manners of action,—are we entitled, is the 
world at large entitled, to issue a broad sentence of vituperative con 

demnation? Do we know all that he had suffered ?—have we imagina- 
tion enough to comprehend what he suffered, under circumstances such 
as these ?—have we been tried in similar circumstances, whether we 
could feel the wound unflinchingly, and keep the weapon quiescent, in 
the hand that trembled with all the excitements of insulted privacy, ho- 
nour, and faith? Let people consider for a moment what it is that they 
demand when they insistupon a poet of Byron's class abstaining altuge- 
ther from expressing in bis works any thing of his own feelings in re- 
gard to any thing that immediately concerns his own history. We tell 
him in every possible form and shape, that the great and distinguishing 
merit of his poetry is the intense truth with which tbat poetry expresses 

his own personal feelings. We encourage Lim in every possible way to | 
dissect his own heart for our entertaintnent—we tempt him by every | 





this part of bis stock in trade the apothecary found several customers 
among the hussars; but the continued discharge of grape from the citadel 
much distaried the circulation of the glass. Still more, it might be sup- 

d, would it have interfered with the after process of remuneration. 
This, however, was most conscientiously performed, and notwithstaad- 
ing the uninterupted fire from the citadel, the Germans were to be seen 
most methodically drawing out their purses, and presenting the apothe- 
cary with the value of his drams.” 

On their return from Denmark several of the transports were lost; but 
several examples of individual heroism were displayed, the more re- 
markable as the helplessness and cowardice of soldiers at sea has passed 
intoa proverb. That there are brilliant exceptions to the aphorism ap- 
pears from the accoum of the shipwreck of the Salisbury. 

“ The situation of the Salisbury was now so perilous, that the destruc- 
tion of those on board appeared inevitable ; the sailors, therefore, lowered 
down the long boat, and all rushed forward to seek refuge init. Lieu- 
tenants von Wenkstern and Magens, forty-three soldiers, one woman 
and child, and the master and twelve of the crew of the transport suc- 
ceeded in getting in, after which the rope was cut, and the boat, unpro- 
vided with either oars or rudder, drifted off at the mercy of the waves. 
The other vessel now bore up towards the boat, and as she was driven 
past her, threw out a rope, but it fell short of the object; a second and a 
third time this was attempted, but with equal ill lack, and the last hope 
of the sufferers appeared to have Leen extinguished, for the master of 
the vesse! was unwilling to make any further effort for their preservation. 
A few bold and generous soldiers, however, came to their relief. Major 


| Roberton, who, with part of the eighth English infantry, was on board 


the vessel, seeing that the master of the transport declined making any 
farther exertion to save the people in the boat, energetically appealed to 
his own men on behalf of their brother soldiers. Several officers and 
men immediately came forward; from these the best rowers were cho- 
sen, and they gallantly put off in the jolly boat, and endeavoured to con- 
vey a rope to the boat of the Salishury, This rope proved too short, and 
was obliged to be twice lengthened before it would reach the Loat, keep- 
ing the sufferers in the most painful suspense; at length the brave sol- 
diers succeeded in accomplishing their humane object, and both boats 
were hauled up tu the transport, which now bore away towards the Sa- 
lisbury. 

“On nearing the vessel Major Roberton sought to cheer the unfortu- 
nate people on board, who had despaired of receiving help, by calling 
outto them, ‘ You will all be saved,’ which they answered with a grate- 
ful hurrah! 

“ Four men of the legion now jumped into the boat and put off to the 
Salisbury, but (he wind again increased, and rendered their approach dan- 
gerous; the boat reached, however, the stern of the vessel, and surgeon 
Rathje, the quarter-master sergeant, two soldiers, and the mate, were 
enabled to jump into ber; but the transport was fast sinking, and to have 
remained longer near ber would have endangered the boat, which was 
obliged immediately to be got away. With the preservation of these five 
persons, therefore their gallant comrades were obliged to be satisfied, 
and scarce had they pulled off, and ensured the safety of the boat, when 
the Salisbury went down. Nine officers, two hundred and twelve men, 
thirty women, and five children, perished with this transport. The entire 
casualties of the legion in the expedition amounted to one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-five, of which thirty-six were officers; and the 
drowned alone numbered two hundred and twenty-six !"’ 

The next service of the Legion was in Sir John More’s unfortunate, 
though not uuhonoured campaign. 

“Great expectations having been raised among the troops both as to 


bribe most likely to aet powerfully on a young and imaginative man, to | the enthusinsm of the Spaniards in their resistance to the French, and 
plunge into the darkest depths of self knowledge; to madden his brain | their grateful and (riendly feeling towards the British, they were not a 
with eternal self-scrutinies, to find his pride and his pleasure in what | little surprised and disappointed at finding, when they had crossed the 
others shrink from as torture—we tempt him to indulge in these danger- | frontier, no demonstration of either feeling. Hundreds of able-bodied 
ous exercises, until they obviously acquire the power of leading him to | men passed the columns with indifference un their march, or, wrapped 
the very brink of frenzy—we tempt him to find, and to see in this peril- | in their dark mantles, stood stupidly gazing on them in the market-places; 
ous vocation, the staple of his existence, the food of his ambition, the | and their reception at the houses of the inhabitants showed an equal ab- 
very essence of his glory,—and the moment that, by habits of our own | sence of any of those noble sentiments for which the ‘patriots,’ as they 
creating, at least of our own encouraging and confirming. he is carried | Were called, had been so much lauded.” : 
one single step beyond what we happen to approve of, we turn round| | We must make room for our author's account of the circumstances of 
with all the bitterness of spleen, and reproach him with the unmantliness Lefebvre's capture, because it differs from the narrative published at the 
of entertaining the public with his feelings in regard to his separation | time, and appears to be well supported by official documents. 
from his wife. This was truly the conduct of a fair and liberal public!| ‘In the course of the pursuit a young private of the German hussars, 
To our view of the matter, Lord Byron, treated as he had been, tempted | named Bergmann, who had already cut down a French officer, and pos- 
as he had been, and tortared and insulted as be was at the moment, did | sessed himself of lis sword and pouch, being mounted on a fast English 
no more forfeit his character by writing what he did write upon that un- | horse, found himself one of the foremost, and came up with a person dres- 
happy occasion, than another man, under circumstances of the same | sed ina green frock, and cocked hat, who rode in rear of the flying squad- 
nature, would have done, by telling something of his mind about itto an | rons. The fugitive made a thrust at his pursuer with his sword, which 
intimate friend across the fire. The publie had forced him into the | being parried, he demanded *‘ pardon.’ Atthis moment one of the Eng- 
habits of familiarity, and they received his confidence with nothing but | lish hussars, who was close at band, seized the bridle of the prisoner's 
anger and scorn.” 7 . . | horse, and led him away. Bergmann, then only a lad of eighteen, and 

“On the sheet containing the original draught ef these lines (‘ Church- | little knowing the value of bis prize, suffered the more shrewd English- 
ill’s grave’), Lord Byron has written: ‘The following poem (as most | man to bear it off, and giving himself no farther concern about the mat- 
that I have endeavoured to write) is founded on a fact; and this detail | ter, rejoined the pursuit : meantime the person in the green frock was 
is an attempt at a serious imitation of the style of a great poet, its beau-| taken to General Stewart as the prisoner of the English bussar ; nor was 
ties and its defects: [ say the style, for the thoughts I claim as my own. | it natil Bergmann's comrades had reproached bim for not retaining his 
In this, if there be any thing ridiculous, let it be attributed to me, at | prize, that the unsophisticated Hanoverian learned it was the General 
least as much as to Mr. Wordsworth; of whom there can exist few | Lefebvre!” 
greater admirers than myself. I have blended what I would deem to be | During the calamitous retreat to Corunna, a claim is made for the 
the beauties as well as defects of his style; and it ought to be remember- | exemption of the German Legion from the heavy charges too truly 
ed, that in such things, whether there be praise or dispraise, there is al- | brought against the rest of the British army; and, on_the onthestiy ofa 
ways what is called a compliment, however unintentional.” manuscript, we are told, that on one occasion the Germans displayed 

It is a common-place canon, that Lord Byron’s whole inspiration was | some qualifications in which their fellow-sufferers were sadly deficient. 
personal ; this is true generally; but there are some splendid exceptions.| ‘‘ Among other resources of the army which it was found necessary 
Witness, in this very volume, the touching pathos of the ‘ Prisoner of | to abandon, was part of the military chest. This sum, amounting to 
Chillon,” and the magnificent Martin-like picture of ‘ Darkness ;’ neither | about £25,000 in dollars, was contained in casks and carried on bullock- 
of which had the least reference to his own feelings. | carts; but the tired animals were no longer equal ta their load, and the 
| casks were ordered to be left behind. Lieutenant Hugo, who command- 
| ed the rear-guard of the German hussars, thought, however, that he 
| might be able to save part of the treasure, and halting, made each man 
lof his detachment, which amounted to about five and twenty, take an 
equal weight of dollars in his corn-sack ; these sums were brought on 
safely and delivered to the commissariat at Coruuna.” 

An anecdote of an English farmer who witnessed the debarkation of 
| the Legion, after itsreturn from Corunna, deserves to be recorded. 
| “Landing without horses or baggage, the third bussars did not, it may 
| be supposed, make a very brilliant figure on their re-appearance in Eng- 
| land; they were not, however, the less well received. ‘ D—n all the 
| horses,’ said a thorough John Bull, in reply to the dispiriting observations 





* MS.—All that liveth on man will prey, 
All rejoice in his decay, 
All that can kindle dismay and disgust 
Follow his frame from the bier to the dust.” 
1 Omit this couplet.—Gifford. 
t After this follows in M.S— 
** Monuments that the coming age } 
Leaves to the spoil of the season’s rage— 
Till ruin makes the relics scarce, 
Then learning acts her solemn farce, 
And, roaming through the marble waste, 
Prates of beauty, art, and taste.” 








|} sperse his general narrative with interesting personal anecdotes, that 


—=<j——— 

HISTORY OF THE KING’S GERMAN LEGION. 
By N. L. Beamish. 2 vols. London: Boone. 

Of the late war we have had histories, partial or complete, in count- | 


| of a by-stander on the state of the regiment, ‘ Yorkshire bas horses 
| enough to mount them again—thank God that the lives of the brave men 
| are saved. 


” 


We shall not enter into any examination of this painfal subject, nor 


less abundance; but we have not seen one displaying more moderation, | attempt so decide with what success Count Alten bas attempted the refu- 


between conflicting siatements. Though professedly merely a bistory | 
of the Services of the German Legion, it is, in fact, a history of the en- 
tire war; for from “ what glorious and well-foughten field’ can we re- | 
cord the absence of the German chivalry? The work is not like others 


zines: Major Beamish has left no source of information unexplored ; and 
the access he obtained to manuscript journals has enabled bim to inter- | 


render this volume as delightful to those who read for amusement, as it 
is valnadle to those who read for profit. We shall glean a few scraps 
from the ample supply, as we proceed in our brief summary of the 


| history. 


After Hanover had been lost without astraggle, through the inconceiva. 


, ble folly, or more probably the treachery, of the electorial ministry, 


the corps called the German Legion was raised from among those so! 


| diers who felt more attached to the house of Brunswick, than to a coun- 


try betrayed and insulted. They were formed into several regiments 
and quartered through England and Ireland. In the tatter country, their 
gallant bearing recommended them to the tender hearts of the fair sex, 
and so great was their success, that an Irish militia brigade, enraged by 
the loss of their sweethearts, actualiy had recourse to arms, and several 
lives were sacrificed. The first appearance of the legion in active ser- 
vice, was during the war in northern Europe. The Germans behaved 
very well during the campaign against Copenhagen; and the following 
characteristic trait of their honesty is bighly creditable :— 

On one of the British attacks upon the suburb, this officer (Major 
Heise), then a lieutenant, was posted with twenty-two men of the regi- 
ment in front ofan apothecary's shop, where also spirits were sold. For 


| ble even to an unprofessional reader. 
| that we could name—a mere compilation from newspapers and maga- 


Mr. | more diligence in investigating the truth, or more shrewdness in deciding | tation of Colonel Napier’s history. Equally shall we avoid discussing 


the campaign of Talavera and its useless victory: to those who wish to 
undertake the inquiry, we recommend the work itself. Major Beamish 


| is an able tactician, and has made the movements of both armies intelligi- 


But there is an isolated anecdote 
of a serjeant saving ammunition waggons, when the grass and heath were 
in flames around them, which is among the first examples of calmness 


| and presence of mind in a moment of difficulty. 


** Bestelmann, well aware of what was to be apprehended, but at the 
same tine considering that the loss of the ammunition might have a ma- 


| terial effect on the result of the battle, as the battery to which it belonged 


was posted on the key of the allied position, against which the enemy's 
main efforts were directed, determined to attempt the preservation of the 
waggons, regardless of the personal danger with which the effort would 
evidently be attended. Of his assistants, the four gunners only were 
available, the workmen, expecting every moment an explosion, having 
run away; and with the aid of these four men, Lutterman, Zingreve, 


| Warnecke, and Lind, the gallant sergeant succeeded in removing the 


heavy loaded ammunition waggons through the burning heath, and plac- 
ing them on a spot in the rear, which a little trench had yet preserved 
from the flames. Here they awaited the empty limbers, which, at length 
arriving, enabled them to remove the waggons to the high road in 
safety.” 

We are reluctant to follow our author through the sad history of the 
Walcheren expedition—but must remark. that Major Beamish exposes 


| the most incredible blunders, both in its design and execution, in a strain 


of manly indicnation, rarely used by military men when speaking of 
state affairs. We gladly return to the Peninsula, and find a very interest- 
ing account of the memorable Lines of Torres Vedras. From this por- 
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tion of the volumes we extract two anecdotes, with whieh we mest eoe- 


elude. 

“ Schroeder was an excellent horsemaa and swordsman, and gifted 
with a degree of daring seldom equalled. 
the attack, and the last in retreat; and so often distinguished himself on 
these occasions, that he became at length known by name to the French 


Ah! vous voild Monsieur Schroeder! was often heard from their ranks, as! themselves, instead of being in the confusion of a fire, deposited beneath | 
| the windows of a magnificent carriage, attended by footmen with white | 
| torches, and a full-dressed lady and geutleman inquiring afler them, and | 


the German was descried in advance, ready to signalize himself by some 
new exploit. A French officer, whc, one day, came over to the British 
posts with a flag of truce, begged that he migit be presented to the fa- 
mous Monsieur Schroeder, of whom he had heard so much, and having 
been formally introduced, paid him some high compliments on his gal- 
lantry. ft has been ascertained that between the years J810 and 15!2, 
this man individually cut down twelve different persons, wounded inany, 
and took twenty-seven prisoners.” 


——>— 
THE COMIC OFFERING FOR 1833. 


There is a very quiet vein of humour in the story of the Flybekins. 

“The Flybekins were distant connesions of the great Lord B., living 
‘genteelly’ in the west of England; and Mr. and Mrs. Flybekin were 
the only adalt members of the (amily at the period of the incident which 
gave rise to this anecdote. It happened once that these ‘ country cou- 
sins’ were possessed with an uncontroulable desire to enter within the 
hitherto unapproached circle of London fashion and gaiety, in which 
their noble relatives moved with such distinction. Every thing was 
propitiousin furtherance of the meditated scheme ; the spring was ap- 
proachiug, London filling, the country emptying, and the children could 
all go to school. A few weeks ‘in town, just to see what was going on,' 
would be fully worth the journey, especially as it would afford an op- 
portunity for them to commence an acquaintance with their magnificent 
relations; andas the boys were growing up, it might be serviceable to 
their interests to tighten the bonds of connexion a little, which had, from 
lapse of time, and want of intercourse, become somewhat loosened. 
There is an old saying—‘ whiere there is a will, there is always a way.’ 
lo a short time Mr. and Mrs. Flybekin, being bent on the measure, ar- 
gued themselves into a belief of the projected visit being nothing short 
of an imperative moral dnty. When matters had gone thus far, a hint 
was dropped in the drawing-room, which immediately reached the ‘ do- 
mestic apartment,’ and very soon spread through the village,—as the 
smallest stone falling into water creates successive circles around the 
spot where it fell, each increasing in circumference. Accordingly, the 
Fiybekins were the centre of attraction un the following Sunday, after 
morning service. Hearty congratulations, and ardent wishes for a plea 
sant trip, with various commissions, pressed upon them. The newest 
fashions were promised to be brought down, and the village milliner 
looked forward to a glorious triumph overall her rivals in the trade about 


the country. The happy pair were on (he pinnacle of provincial glory ; | 
he was expected to return with the true state of foreign affairs and the | 


nation, from the intercourse he would enjoy with the peer; she was ex- 
pected to import news of operas, plays, music, novels, writers, balls, 
routs, drawing-rooms and dresses, froin her intercourse with the peeresses 


In all the pleasare to which they looked forward there was but one | 


drawback, viz. a most extraordinary dread of London fires at night; 
and this originated in the frequent occurrence in their county paper of 
paragraphs headed ‘Another alarming conflagration; many lives lost!’ 
—put in either to aid the insurance office, or fill the paper. As our rus- 
tic pair had never visited the metropolis, they did not know but Leaden- 


| of affairs, th the signal-word * Now !” and both descended in all 
the freshness of their fears to the pavemeat Lefure the door! The wen- 
| dering lord and lady, and still more wondering footmen, gazed upon the 


He was regularly (he first in | apparition before them with the most inexplicable amazement, totally at | 
aloss to conceive the cause of such a novel reception, The terrified | 


pair were, like Othello, ‘perplexed in the eatreme,’, when they found 


| the meaning of the extraordinary descent. A few minutes served to ea- 


| plain the mal-d-propos mistake; the detected pair sought refuge ia the | 
| hall of the house, with some such feelings as our first parents experienced | 


| when they had tasted the fxial apple in the garden of Eden, The car- 
| riage rolled away with the tiltering coachman and footmen, and the ill- 
suppressed mirth of their master and mistress, who quickly disseminated 
| the story throughout the fashionable throng of the party whither they 
were bent, and which remained for the rest of the season a standing joke 
| wherever Lord and Lady B. appeared. Humbled and confused, the un- 
happy Flybekins could not retrieve the blunder they bad committed, 
and prudently resigned all their ambitious schemes. So they returned 


,to Devonshire with the unlucky fire escapes, sincerely regretting they | 


| had ever been tempted to purchase them. But, although the disaster 

had got wind, and with various versions had reached even into Devon- 
| Shire, they were much consoled by the following narration of it which 
) appeared in the county paper, in a light most favourable to their interests 
| and reputation, although totally devoid of trath in almost every particu- 
iar. The flaming paragraph ran thus:—‘ We understand that Mr. and 
}and Mrs Flybekin, of 
| ble relatives, Lord and Lady B. in Loadon, narrowly escaped being 
burnt to death. The devouring element almost destroyed the lower part 
of the family mansion in Grosvenor Square, over which the lady and 
gentleman slept, who had retired early to bed, and who by the acei- 
| dental return of Lord and Lady B. from a party, were awakened only 
| just in time to effect their retreat by means of a fire eseape, fortunately 
| attached to their bed-room window. We are informed that the fire oc- 
| curred in consequence of the footmen appointed tu sit up for their master 
; and mistress having fuilen asleep, leaving a lighted candle in the room. 
Mr. and Mrs. Flybekin escaped, with the loss of all their clothes but 
what they hurried on in the confusion, and were conveyed to a neigh- 
bouring hotel by their noble relatives, where they received succour for 
the night.’ But unhappily for the Flybekins, the naked trath at length 
| forced its way into Devonshire, and the true statement of the matter was 
circulated as above related, and now handed down to their posterity. 
Thus the best version of their story only placed them ‘out of the fire 








the fear of being badly burnt, in order that they might all the rest of their 
lives be well roasted !"’ 

ln the preface we find the following passage :— 

“Where the writers have not affixed their names to the MSS., I have 
| not taken the liberty of addiag them, fearing it would be considered asa 
| breach of confidence, by those who might not wish their names to be 
known. Two of my noble contributors say they withhold their signa- 
tures in consequence of the severity with whieh aristocratic writers are 

treated by some of the critical press;—while acceding to their wishes, 
I must be allowed a difference off opinion on this point; and, indeed, the 
two contributions with which they bave honoured the Comic Cffering 
| might, I think, fearlessly encounter all unprejudiced criticism.” 
| We fear there is some truth in this; but surely aristocratic writers 





And for 


, in this county, while apon a visit to their no. | 


into the frying-pan,’ and the unlucky fire-escapes merely saved them from | 


= Sa ee 


. what need of rumpus, 
Que for his nob will do—so take it, Burnpus !” 
~_—e 


GIULIETTA. 


RY L. EB. 1. 
From the Forget Me Not for 1833, 

The crimson shadows of the evening, mautling over the sky, and mir- 
rored en the ocenn, steeping the marble villas on the coast with their 
rich bues, and giving the pale orange-flowersa blush not their owa—how 
weleome Were they alter a day so sultry as that which bad Just set over 
Genoa! The sea-breeze came fresh, as if its wings were cool with 
sweeping Over snowy mountains, or those islands of ice of which north- 
' ern voyagers tell, bal softened ere it reached the land, by the thoussad 

odours which floated from the shore 

But there was one eye to whieh the glad sunset brought no light, one 

lip to which the evening wind brought no freshness, although the heavy 

arm-chair had been drawn to the window, and the lattice flung back to 

its uimost extent. The Lady Giulietta Aldobrandini was far beyond 
| their gentle influences; yet a few more nights, and hers would be the 
deep, unbroken sleep of death. It was hard to die, with such ties as 
bound her to life. She gazed on the three lovely girls who watched her 
lightest look, and felt how bitter it was to know thet in a few more days 
they would be motherless: she had supplied their father's loss, but who 
could supply bers?) She had been commending them to the care of 
their uncle, the Cardinal Aldobrandini, who bad undertaken the charge 
| of those who would so soon be orphans; but ber heart yearned to sa 
yet more, and she signed to them to leave the room. The cardinal 
watched with moistened eyes their gracefal figures disappear amid the 
shower of scented leaves which, as they passed, they shook from the 
flowering shrubs, and his lip quivered as he said, ‘ And how may I sup- 
ply a mother’s piece to those most ill-fated children? Is there no hope, 
Giulietta?” and, even as he spoke, his own conviction answered, 
“ There is none.” 

The countess replied not to his question touching herself. She knew 
that it was asked in vain, and she had yet much to SM Two of them 
will cumber you but little: Constanza and Biencn are of calm and gen- 
| tle natures; from infancy they have felt sorrow lightly, and their affec- 
| tion is half habit. [ feel within my dying soul a steadfast conviction 
that life to them will be an unbroken siream, whose tranquil course no 
fierce wind has ever ruffled. But my name child, Giulietts, she whose 
eyes GM with tears and whose cheek reddens at the slightest emotion, 
whose strong feelings and whose timid temper require at once so much 
| caution and yet so inuch encouragement—tor Giulietta’s future | tremble. 
God forgive me if my youngest has been my dearest! but they have not 
known it; TE knew it not myself till now.” 
| She sank back exhausted; and fora moment Aldobrandini was too 

much moved to reply. He wes a man in whom all earthly affections 
were reputed to be dead. Cold and stern in manner, rigid in condact, 
severe in judgment, he knew no interests but those of the eharch which 
jhe served. His talents were great, and his influence in Genoa almost 
unbounded ; for his bitterest foe—and the successful hawe alw ays 
enemies-—had no hold on a man who had no weaknesses. Bat where 
| the desert seems most bare, be sure the san has burned most fercely; 
j and the young and enthusiastic Giulio Aldobrandini had given Jittle in- 
dication of the future cold and impassive prelate. He was the younger 
son, and the beautiful Giulietta was the betrotbed of his brother. It 
| was said that the bride looked somewhat pale; and it was doemed a 





hall street and Hyde Park, Lambeth and Portland Place, might all be | ought rather to be satisfied with the praise of those whose talents raise | harsh decree which had sent toe younger Aldobrandini to a distant con- 


close neighbours; therefore, however distant the different fires might be, 
they fancied they all occurred nearly in the same place ; and from the 
time Mr. and Mrs. Flybekins resoived to visit town, scarcely a night 


them towards their rank, than regard the blackguardism which in vain 
| endeavours to reduce them to its own level. 
| We shail now conclude with two or three specimens of the versifica- 


vent. ‘Time passed as rapidly as time ever passes, be the change what it 
will upon its path; and when Aldobrandini returned to bis native city 
he looked wan and worn, but it was with toil and vigit that had brought 


passed in which they did not start in terror from their dreams, screaming tion; the last being recommended by its nominal catalogue of our friends | their own reward ; for, in those days, ability and energy found a ready 


‘Fire, fire!’ All was hurry and preparation at ‘the lodge,’ until the an. 
ticipated arrival of the ‘Barnstaple Sociable’ one moruing at the door, 
summoned the ambitious pair; and on the fourth day of their departure 
from Devonshire, they were duly set down at the White Horse Cellar, 
for road making had not then received the magic tonch of Macadam. 
The next day was occupied in searching for, ond entering, suitable lodg- 
ings; and the following dav, having hired a carriage, which their un- 
practised eyes considered most elegant in style and equipment, they 
sallied forth, armed with a card-case, and a long list of commissions, 
the practised horses going at the full rate of six miles an hour. A friend- 
ly and familiar visit over to some Devonshire friends in Devonshire 

lave, they essayed next to discharge the now almost dresded call of 
state; for that which, contemplated ai 4 distance, imparted joy and 
hope, when at hand possessed something of awe miogled with these 
feelings. Arrived in Grosvenor Square, after sidling along the gulter 
close by the foot pavement, the distance of two or three houses, and 
with a fittto preliminary tug of the reins, the coachman drew up opposite 
the door of No. —. Two powdered lackeys in rich livery were peering 
through the long narrow windows on each side of the door, and antici- 
pated the intention of the diminutive, bandy footman, of knocking, 
(that is, if he could have reached the knocker.) ‘To the question of 
‘Lord and Lady B. at home?’ a negative answer was delivered; they 
were gone to the country, but were expected back to dinner. A eard 
was then handed in, inscribed in the neatest spider-pattern hand-writing 
of Mrs. Flybekin; and they drove off to pursue the agreeable pastime 
of shopping and going through part of the list of commissions, vivenda 
and agenda, with which they were provided. As the Flybekins drove 
along the streets, the words, ‘ Patent Fire-escapes,’ in large letters, upon 
the front of a tall house, attracted their attention, and roused all their 
latent fears of London fires, with accounts of which the newspapers so 
frequently teemed. A fire-escape would impart security to sleep. and 
might be taken down into the country. Accordingly the check-string 
was pulled, the manufactory entered, the machines inspected, an econo- 
mical one selected by each; and in an hour after their arrival at home to 


dinner, the fire-escapes were duly mounted in one of the front bed room | 


windows. Their evening meal being finished at the barbarous hour of 
nine, the Flybekins began to yawn over the events of the past day, and 
the prospective engagements of the morrow. ‘The excitements of the 
morning ia the crowded London streets had completely tired the rustic 
couple, who being susceptible of no farther excitement, sought repose at 
this early hour, and were both soon wrapt ia deep sleep. Leaving them 
to enjoy their repose, we return to Grosvenor Square. The noble pair 
returned to a family dinner, and on entering the house, read, with strain- 
ed eyeballs, the card deposited that morning by the Fiybekins, and with 
some such an expression of countenance as one may be supposed to w#s- 
sume in discovering something in a drawer more than was anticipated 
‘Umph!’ said the peer, ‘the Plybekins in town! what could have brought 
them up so far from the country?’ ‘Something that will not detain 
them long, [ hope,’ dryly answered Lady B. ‘ Yet we must take some 
notice of these country cousins,’ said the peer; ‘ tet us invite them to a 
family dinner.’ ‘Weil, if we must,’ said the countess shrugging her 
shoulders; and with that the subject dropped forthe time. Now it is 
quite clear that however brilliant might have been the prospects of the 
Flybekins, the peer and his lady wished them any where but in London; 
and rather than invite them to Grosvenor Square to dinner, the former 
would have been glad to be let off with a writership for one of the sons 
in India. Their carriage was ordered at ten, to convey them to the 
Duchess of R.’s party, and Lord B. proposed to make a friendly call 
upon their relations before waiting on her grace. Accordingly thither 
they drove, accompanied by two footmen bearing blazing fambeaux, the 
custom of the great in those days, when the town was not so well light. 
ed asin the present age. The sigus of this custom are indeed sti'l to be 
seen in tront of many houses, which served for the footmen to extinguish 
their lights. Meantime the Fiybekins slept on, not dreaming of the ho- 
nuur intended them, and were as sound asleep as Duncan in Macheth’s 
castle, when a long thandering rap at the door startled them amid their 
slumbers. The diminutive bandy footman had gone home with the 
coachman and horses, the landiady and her family had followed the 
example of the lodzers; and before any one could rise to unbar and open 
the door, to ascertain the cause of such an unusual alarm, a second louder 
and longer rap had been made apon it, aad which awoke the sleepers to 
an instinctive idea that the house was on fire; a notion confirmed by the 
strong glare of red light reflected against their windows, and illamina- 
ting the epartment, asthe footmen impatiently shook thousands of sparks 
from the flambeauyx As Bonaparte observed upon another occasion 

‘From the sublime to the ridiculous is but one step.’ So it was with the 
Fiybekins From the most sublime repose they hurried iato the ridicu 

lous fire-escapes, in the full conviction that the lower part of the bouse 
was on fire; and without waiting to dress, or inquire into the real state 


the publishers. 
THE PORTIONLESS ONE. 
Nobility is in his brow, 
His gentle smile return provokes ; 
But, ah! the truth to tell it how— 
We part to meet no more—he smokes. 


Yes the dark fact is all too trae— 

My heart from what it beats for shrinks, 
To what it thirsts for bids adieu ; 

For, oh, the handsome sot! he drinks. 


Ye virgins soft, who think me hard, 
Hear farther what my union stays, 
And say if you'd not too discard 
The darling gambler—yes, he plays, 


Ah, weep, the truth I’ve yet to sing, 
He smokes—that I no portion own ; 

He drinks—of the Pierian spring; 
He plays—but on the flute alone. 


To such a man could I but be 
A ready prize !—but mark what said he ; 
*‘ Lady, alas! a prize to me 
Is not who is, but has the ready !'” 
The following is an ingenious play upon the principal Booksellers in 
London. 
“*WHAT'S IN A NAME?’ 
Long hail to Longman and bis longer Co., 
Pride of our city’s Paternoster Row ! 
Thy trade forego in novel trash romantic, 
And treat the world to something more gigantic. 


Let Underwood all essays sell on trees, 

On shrubs, or growth of brushawood, if he please ; 
All works on brewing leave to Mr. Porter; 

To Boosey, temperance for his firm supporter. 


Leave to friend Bull all works on horned cattle, 
While Reid will teach the youthful mind to prattle; 
Give Bohn anatomy; give Mason sculpture ; 
Gardiner’s engrafted upon horticulture. 


For valuation tables on the price of land, 

Why should we seek? since Byfield is at hand ; 
For works on draining either bog or ten, 

In Marsh and Moore we have a choice of men. 


Give Sherwood tales of merry men, who stood, 
Firm to their robbing, eround Robin Hood. 
Ogle takes optics—Miller, works on grain— 
Ridgway, on rail-roads—surgery on Payne. 


Hail, Pic a-dilly Hatchard, thy vocation 
Should be prolific, for "tis incubation ; 

Thy pious care brought Egley into note, 
And still on Gosling some folk say you dote. 


But to my plan. To make the dull ones plod well, 
Books for the use of schools give Me. Rodwell; 
And works on painting should you ever lack, 

You need bat brush to either Grey or Black 


From Cowie works on vaccination fetch— 

Pedestrian tours from Walker or from Stretch ; 

And if in search of wonders you should range, 
Where can you seek them better than from Strange? 


The suffering climbing-boys our pity cleim— 

To aid their interests, Suttaby I'd name ; 

And as they're oft of churchyard terrors slaves, 

Print works to cure them, O, Moon, Boys, and Graves! 





For plans of bridges, Arch would be the best; 
For stairs and steps on Banister I'd rest; 

All that relates to church or chapel holy, 

I vote that such be Elder's business solely, 


Sustenance on dict surely oughit to treat ; 

Joy gives us human happiness complete ; 

Tilt will all works on tournament enhance ; 

The law—Oli! that of course I leave to Chance. 


Priestley and Chappell may divide theology, 
i Hookbam and Roach the angling and ihthyology ; 


| fection ! 


| career to powerand honour in the church. It may be believed that 
| Aldobrandini would not have exchanged the waking certainties of his 
| ambition for the realization of all his once romantic fantasies; but fora 
moment the flood of years rolled back, the woman he bad once so loved 
was dying at his side, and feeling became but the more bitter from the 
consciousness of the vanity of indulgence. 

© Giulietta,” at length be said, in a low and broken tone, “ years have 
past since you and I spoke of the future as of a thing in which we took 
interest together. Then we spoke in vain: not so now; for, let the re- 
membrance of our own youth be the pledge how precious another—- 
your—Giulietta shail be in my sight.” 

The countess extended her emaciated hand towards him. Aldobran- 
dini remembered it when its perfect beauty had been & model for the 
sculptor; he took it tenderly. Could it be the rigid and ascetic priest 
whose tears fell heavily on the dying Giulietta’s hand? The lady was 
the first to recover herself. ‘ Aldobrandini,” she whispered, “ | trast 
her happiness wholly to you.” The girls now reappeared in the garden, 
the cardinal beckoned them in, and, with a few brief but kind words, took 
his departure for the city. 

Deeper and deeper fell the shades of melancholy over that sen-side 
villa. Day by day those youthful sisters became more and more con- 
scious of the approach of death. Their voices took a lower tone, their 
steps were more subdued, and their laughter, once so (requent, was un- 
heard. At length the worn eyes of the countess closed for ever; but 
their latest look was on her children. 

Drearily did the rest of the summer pass away ; and when the leaves 
fell from the garden, and the bleak sea-breeze swept through the desolate 
| Inttices, it was with a feeling of rejoicing that the two elder sisters heard 
that they were to leave the villa, and pass the next year in the convent 
! of Santa Caterina; alter which their home would be the palace of the 

cardinal. But Giulietta left her mother’s late dwelling with reluctance: 
it seemed almost like another separation, She visited and revisited 

every spot which she could remember that the countess had once loved 
}and parted from it with many and bitter tears, as if it had been an eni- 
mate object conscious of her regret, , 

A year in youth is like a month in spring; it is wonderful what an 
alteration it makes; the germ expands into a leaf, and the bud intoa 
flower, almust before we have marked the ehange, On the cardinal’'s 
retarn from Rome. where he had made a long sojourn, he was surprised 
to perceive how the three Aldobrandini tad sprung up into graceful 
womanhood. Constanza, the eldest, wes nineteen, and Gialietia seven- 
teen; but the sisters had never been parted, ond he resolved that they 
should together take up their residence in his palace, 

It was early ina spring evening when the Aidobrandini arrived at 
their uncle’s dwelling. It wes an old and heavy-looking buildin 
| Constanza and Bianen, as the massy gate swung Lchind them, on their 

arrival in the dark, arched court, simply remarked that they were afraid 
it would be very dull: bat Gialietta’s imagination was powerfully im- 

proved; a vague terror filled her mind, which the gloom of the huge 

and still chambers through which they were ushevea did not tend to de- 
lcrease. At length they paused in a large vaulted room, while the aged 
domestic went on, to announce them to the cardinal, Giulietta glanced 
around: the parple hangings were nearly black with age; so was the 
furniture, while the narrow window's admitted shadows rather than light, 
Some portraits hung on the walls, all dignitaries of the church; but the 
| eotour of their scarlet robes had faded with time, and each wan and 
| harsh face seemed to turn frowning on the youthfal strangers. A door 
| opened, and they were ushered intu the presence of their uncle. Ie was 
standing by a table, on which was a crucifix and an open breviary, while 
a volume of the life of St. Chrysostom lny open onthe floor. A window 
of stained glass was half screened by a heavy curtain, and the dark pa- 
nels of carved oak added to the gloom ofthe orajory. The sisters knelt 
before him, while gravely and calmly he pronounced overthem a wel- 
come and e blessing. Coortanza and Bianea received them gracetully 
and meckly, but Giulietta’s heert was too fall; she thought how different 
| would have been the meeting had they been but kneeling before parents 
j instead of the stern prelate She Lowed her head upon the breviery, 
land her dark hair fell over her face while she gave way to & passionate 

burst of tears. Next to indulging in the outward expression of feeling 
| himself, the eardinal felt it wrong to encourage it in another. Gently, 
{ but coldly, be raised the weeping Giulietia; and, w ith kind but measured 
| assurances of his regard and protection, he dismissed the sisters to their 

apartments. Could Giulietia have known the many ansious thoughts 
| that followed her, how lithe would she heave doubted ber uncle's af- 


| The light of » few dim stars shed « variable gleam amid the thick 
| boaghe of a laurel grove, too faint to mark the objects distinetly, but 


enough to guide the steps of one who knew the plece. Gradually tuo 
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one to tarn on so fair a listener in so sweet a night; and bis tose was 


nae Se ee pone Do you think my father will give up | to the palace, but they fell off like dried leaves, and when he was struck | 










“| know not what to hope,” replied the maiden, in a mournfa] bot firm conveyance; but, to her surprise, he refusedit. “ No, no, you are going 
voice ; “bat this I know, I will not fly in disobedience and in secrecy | on a holier errand than J; keep your money; you will want it all if you 
from a home which has been even as tny own.” | stay in this city, every thing is so dear.” 













severe and repelling uncle! > .. venture toa spot which seems marked for destruction; but if I meet 
“ Not severe, nor repelling, to me. [ once thoaght him so; but it) you here to-morrow will you bring with you a small supply of provisions 
was only to feel the more the kindness which changed his very nature | and fruit? I can afford to pay for them.” 
towards us.” | “Twill come, be sure,” replied the man; “and the saints kecp you, 
A few moments more, and their brief conference was over. But they | maiden, for your errand is a perilous one.” He watched her progress 
parted to meet again ; and at length Giulietta fled to be the bride of Lo- | (ili she disappeared round a corner in the street. “I wish,” muttered 
renz> da Carrara. But she fled with a sad heart aod tearful eyes; and) je + { had gone with her to the palace; at all events, I will be here to- 
when, after her marriage, every prayer for pardon was rejected by the | morrow; she is, for all her black veil and pale (ace, so like my little Mi- 
cardinal, Giulietta wept as if seek sorrow had not been foreseen. Het | neita. Ay, ay, if this plague lasts, [ shall be able io tell down her dowry 
uncle felt her Gight most bitterly. [He had watched his favourile nlece, | jn gold;” and the gardener pursued his way. 
if not with tenderness of look ‘and tone, yet with deep tenderness of) When Giulietta arrived at her uncle's palace, she paused for a mo- 
heart. When her elder sisters married and left bis roof he missed them | out not in fear bat in awe, the stillness was so profound ; not one fa- 
not; bat now it was a sweet music that had suddenly ceased, a soft light | miliar sound broke upon her ear. ‘The doors were all open, and she en- 
that had vanished. The only flower that, during his severe existence, | 1.064 the hall; pallets were ranged on each side, and on one or two of 
he had permitted himself to cherish, had passed away even from the hand | the smail tables stood cups and phials; but not a trace appeared of an 
that sheltered it. It was an infusion fresh from his youth: bis love for) jaiitaat. On she passed through the gloomy rooms; every thing was 
the mother had revived inn gentler and holier form for her child, and | ig disorder and out of its place: it was indeed as if # multitude had 
now that tuo must perish. He felt ns if punished for a weakness; and all | (hore suddenly taken up their abode and as suddenly departed. But 
Ginlietta’s supplications were rejected: for pride made his anger seem | Ginjietta hurried on to her uncle's sleeping apartment; it was vacant. 
principle. “I bave been once deceived,” said he; “it will be my own | if¢+ ieart for the first time sank within ber, and she leant against the 
fault if I am deceived again.” | wainscot, sick and faint. “I bave yet a hope,” exclaimed she, and even 
Yet how tenderly was his kindness remembered, how bitterly was his | as she spoke she turned to seek the oratory. She was right. The eruci- 
indignation deplored, by the youthful Countess da Carrara!—for such | fix stood, and the breviary was open on a small table, even as they were 
she now was— Lorenzo's father having died suddenly, soon after their | the first time she entered that room: and on arude mattress beside it 
union. The period of mourning was a relief; for bridal pomp and gaiely | lay heruncle. Ste sankon her knees, for he lay motionless ; but, thanks 
would have seemed too like a mockery, while thus unforgiven and un-| to the holy Virgin, not breathless; no, as she bent over him, and her 
blessed by one who had been asa father in his care, At ber earnest) lipstonched his, she could perceive the breath, the precious breath of 
wish omy fixed their first residence in the marine villa where her mo- | life: his hand too! it burnt in hers, bat she could fee! the pulse dis- 
er died, | tinetly. 
“ And shall you not be sad, my Giuliettat” asked her husband. | Giclietta rose, and threw herself before the crucifix. A violent burst | 
“Methinks the memory of the dead is but a mournful weleome to our | of tears, the first she had shed, relieved her; and then calmly she prayed 
home.” aloud for strength to go through the task which she had undertaken. 
“Tender, not mournful,” said she. “I do believe that even now my | The room was hot and oppressive; but she opened the window, and the | 
mother watches over her child, and every prayer she once breathed, | sweet air came in, fresh and reviving, from the garden below. She 
every precept she once tanght, will come more freshly home to my | bathed her uncle's temples with aromatic waters, and poored into his} 
heart, when each place recalls some word or some look there heard or | mouth afew drops of medicine. He opened his, and turned faintly on 
there watched. It is for your sake, Lorenzo, I would be like my | his pallet, but sank back, as though exhausted. Again he stretched out | 
mother,” | his ined as if in search for som~thing, which failing to find he moaned | 
They went to that foir villa " the sea; and pleasaatly did many 4) heavily. Giulietia perceived at once that parching thirst was con- | 
morn pass in the large hall, on whose frescoed walls was painted the | suming him. From the balcony a flight of steps led to the garden; she 
story of (Enone, she whom the Trojan prince left, only to return and die | few down them to the fountain, whose pure, cold water made the | 
at her feet. On the balustrade were placed sweet-scented shrubs, and | shadow of the surrounding acacias masical as ever. She returned with | 
marble vases filled with gathered flowers; and in the midst a fountain, | a full pitcher; and the eagerness with which the patient drank told how | 
whose spars and choral seemed the spoil of some sea-nymph’s grotio, fell | much that draught had been desired. The cardinal raised his head, but 
down ina sparkling shower, and echoed the music of Giulietta’s lute. | was quite unconscions; and all that long and fearful night had Giulietta 
Pleasant, too, was it in an evening to walk the broad terrace which over- | to listen to the melancholy complainings of detirium. 
looked the ocean, and watch the silver moonlight reflected on the sea, | 
till alr and water were but as one bright element. 











































































































The next day, she went to meet the gardener, who waited, though, as 


/he owned, in hopelessness of her coming. How forcibly the sense of | 
And soon had Carrara reason to rejoice that he had yielded to his | the city’s desolation rose before Giulietta, when she remembered that | 
wife's wish; for ere they bad been married three months the plague broke | her ignorance of the hour proceeded from there being no one now to 
out in Genoa, with such violence as if, indeed, a demon had been un-| wind up the clocks! Again she retarned to the unconscious sufferer ; 
chained upon earth. “The spirit of your mother, my sweet wife, has | but little needs it to dwell upon the anxiety or exertion in which the 
indeed been our guardian angel," said the count, as he watched a fresh | next three days were passed. On the early morning of the last, as se 
sea-breeze lift up the long dark curls, and call the crimson into Giuliet- | watched over ber uncle’s pillow, she perceived that there wasa slight 
ta'scheek. Still, though safe themselves—for, though the distance from | moisture on bis skin, and that his sleep was sound and untroubled. His 
Genoa was but short, their secluded situation and the sea-air precluded | slumbers were long and refreshing; and when he awoke it was with per- 
all fear of infection—still an atmosphere of terror and wo was around | fect consciousness. Dreading the effect of agitation, Giulietta drew her 
them, and their thoughts were carried out of their own sweet home by | veil over her face, and to his inquiry of ‘ was any one there?” she an 
dim and half-told tales of the dangers around them. And, among other | sweredin a low and feigned voice. 

things, Giuiietta heard of her uncle's heroic conduct. Others fled from “Tam faint and want food; but who, daughter, are you, who thus | 
the devoted city, bat he fled not; others shat themselves up in their lone-| venture into the chamber of sickness and death ?” 
ly palaces—he went forth amid the dead and dying; his voice gave con- | “A stranger; but one whose vow is atonement.” } 
solation to the sick man, and his prayer called on Heaven for mercy to} « Giulietta!”’ exclaimed the cardinal, and the next momentshe was at 

the departedsoul. Giulietta heard, and in the silence of her chamber | his side; and both wept the sweetest tears ever shed by affection and 
wept; and, when her tears were done, knelt, and gave thanks to God for | forgiveness. Eagerly she prepared for him a smal! portion of food, and | 
her uncle. then, exerting the authority of a nurse, forbade all further discourse, and 

For the time hope arose within her, and she said to herself—"* He who soon exhausted, he slept again, 

walks now even as an angel among his fellow-men cannot but forgive The cool shadows of the coming evening fell on the casement, when | 
the errors and weakness of earth.” She went to meet ber hasband with | Giulietta first ventured to propose that she should send a letter by the 














brow was clouded, and his first words told her that important business | uncle to the villa. 
the state, as his neighbours were disposed to question his boundary rights. | even to the house of a Carrara.” 


and yet how sorrowful was the parting! Alas! bow soon the presence | and Giulietta springing from her knees, found herself in the arms of her 
of beloved ones becomes a habit and a necessity ! but a few weeks with | husband. “I knew, Giulietta, [ should find you here, though your letter 
them at our side, and we marvel how ever life was endured without | told me but of prayerand pilgrimage.” ; 
them. The young countess touched her lote--it hag no music; she And what now remeins to be told?) The cardinal accompanied them 
gathered flowers—they had no sweetness; she turned to the fairy page | to the villa, where his recovery was rapid and complete ; and the deep 
of Ariosto—but she took no interest in his knights or dames; and at | love which he witnessed in that youthful pair made him truly feel how 
— the day was spent ere she had finished pacing the hall, and ima- | great had been Giulietta’s devotion to himself. The plague had done 
gining all the possible and impossible dangers that could befall Carrara, | its worst in Genoa; the men were enabled to return to their habits, their 
She was walking languidly on the terrace early the following morning, | CCCUPRtIONS, and their duties, things ever inseparably connected. The 
when a hum of veled caught her ear; one neme rivetted her attention ; | cardinal from that hour treated Lorenzo da Carrara asa son; and ee 
ahorrible conviction rushed upon her mind. She called a page, who | family union was happy as self-sacrifice and enduring affection coul: 


' 


at first equivocated ; but the truth was at last owned. The cardinal was make it. In the picture-gallery, there is still preserved a portrait of the 








for x moment against one of the columns. It was but for a moment. by the black serge robe, and her beautiful hair put out of sight; and 

She withdrew her hands from her face; it was pale, but tearless; and | ‘#@ count, her husband, used to say, that “she never looked more 

she left the terrace for her chamber with a slow but firm step. Two lovely. 

bours afterwards, the countess was sought by her attendants, but in vain; — 

a letter was found addressed to their master, and fastened by one long, CHANTILLY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

shining cart of raven darkness, which all knew to be hers, 

' . , ; | SPLENDID STAG-HUNT, BY TORCH-LIGHT.—PETER THE GREAT AT 
Leaving the household to the dismay and confusion which such a de- CRARTELLY 

parture occasioned, we will follow the steps of the countess, who was . : pt , 

now on the road to Genoa. She had waited but to resume the black From the Revue de Paris. 

serge dress, which, as a novice of St. Caterina’s, she bad worn, and in He who does not know Chantilly has seen nothing of what formerly 

which she knew she might pass for one of the sisters who had vowed constituted the taste of courtiers. I do not believe that Versailles and 

their attendance on the sick; and, during the hours of the siesta, made St. Germain attest, in their architectural figure, a more precise character 

her escape unobserved. Gialietta had been from infancy accustomed | of the manners of the times. 

to long rambles by the seashore, or through the deep pine-forests; but Chantilly is an obvious succession of imitations; it isa miniature copy 

now, though her purpose gave her strength, she felt sadly weary; when, | of all the Royal residences. St. Cloud has ils sheets of water—so hes 

on the almost deserted road, she overtook aman who was drivinga small | Chantilly. Versailles has its great marble staircase—Chantilly bas a 

cart laden with fruit and vegetables. She accosted him; and the offer | great staircase likewise, but it is of stone. A fine forest surrounds St 

of a few piasters at once procured a conveyance to Genoa, for thither | Germain—Chantilly is placed in a forest. The proportions are less 
; but there isa resemblance. This vanity of having, since the 


was her companion bound. | striking 
‘makes everything so scarce, that my garden | time of the great Condé, and perhaps since Montmorency, the same 


“ The plague,” said he, ‘ 
bas brought me a little fortune; it is an ill wind that blows nobody | number of horses, the same vain show of servants as at court, of rival 


good.” j ing her, and sometimes of surpassing her in magnificence and splendour 
“Are you not afraid of the infection?” asked the seeming Sister of | hes sometimes touched the pride of Royal etiquette. 

te j , . " we : : . | Secretly wounded in their amour propre, this luxury perhaps prevented 

Nothing hazard nothing win. A good lining of ducats is the best j Louis XLV. and Louis XV. from honouring with their presence more than 


remedy for the plague,” returned the gardener. 
*Holy Madonna,” thought Giulietta, 


} unce or twice, the palace of the Prince of Condé. However it may be 
tude and dear love the perils whic 


shall I not encounter for grati- ; now that all these glories are dead, when there is neither court nor 
h this man risks for a few ducats. } courtiers, a great Monarch at Versailles or at Treanon, nor 8 great prince 
The quarter where stood her uncle's palace was at the entrance of the, at Chantil y; nevertheless Chantilly is an admirable specimen of gran- 
city, and to reach it they had to traverse the principal street. How | deur and repose. There is a noble idleness, a kind of heroic slothful 
changed since last the countess pewed that way! Then it was crowded | ness in the air, es erything there is landscape, lake, lawn, solitude and 
with gay equipages and gayer company. She remembered the six | periaume ' 

white males with their golden trappings, which drew the emblazoned rg n . 7 
coach of her uncle along; and how she \eant back upon its purple vel- 
vet cushions, scarcely daring to glance amid the crowd of 


, Le Compte du Nord, afterwards Paul the First, Emperor of Russia, 
white-nlumed | was king a tour through Europe: he ) } Sone (hs 

: Gari I making 8 tour through Europe; he came to Paris, and hearing Chan- 
ye om =. ene the curvettings of their brave steeds, lest she | tilly spoken of at court, he expressed a wish to see it. The Prince de 
. re: =“ Lorenzo da Carrara’s eye, and betray their whole secret in Condé enjoyed at that time all the splendour of his ancestors. He re 
of | ush. Now not one living creature walked the street, and the sound | ceive 1 the Royal strangers as he would have received the great Condé 
of their light cart was like thunder. She was roused from ber reverie | after the battle of Rocroy; as Louis the Fourteenth had received the 





over the evening air; it is trodden for some time in silence. 
and dogs are astonished at being raised from sleep to obey the imperious 


n lightened heart; but asshe met him on the terrace, she saw that his | gardener to’Lorenzo, and desire that a litter might be sent to convey her | 
would oblige him to go fora week to an ancient castle on the verge of} ‘‘ My sweet child, do with me as you wil!,” said the cardinal; take me 


It was but a day’s, a sommer day's, journey, through a healthy district;| ‘ And nowhere could you be so welcome,” said a stranger, entering, | 


stricken with the plague. She signed for the page to leave her, and sank | COUMtess in her novice’s garb; her cheek pale, ber graceful form hidden | 


. -, . “A cr <7 eth Oke . ; . . . 
j i y i ite directi d Condé, with laurels in his hand. His reception was maj 
i the dark air, the one a noble-looking | by observing that her companion was taking an opposite direction to) grand once, w ; 
qpesetal forane becuase cotien sake eebe of the cavalier was a gloomy | that of the palace; and requested to alight, pos = Nes ber destination. | appeared cold, it had been guleuiet on, the o— be finest day had 
enrener, es oe , “To the Archbishop's! Why you will not find one living creature | been foreseen. After dinner, after a promenade, after gaming, there 
\there. The good cardinal would have all the sick he could find brought | still was ennws. 


The prince then proposed to the count to hunt in the forest, in order 


; ; | wh i ; sh it; -e all agree | to pass more agreeably the remainder of the evening. This invitation 

te life’ ' f Aldot dini, because lis son loves une | with the plague bimself none ventured to approach it; for we all ag D B ’ ’ 
- a aren cod eae Wiel oieer for a forbidden bride 7 Orthiok | that the sir there must be more deadly than elsewhere, since it has not) given at ten at night, oe he eee OPW, Se aqonaness ~ 
yea thet youder stern cardinal will give up the plans and power of many | even spared his eminence. So if it is there you are bound, Madonna, | count, who consenied, thinking it a joke, ppueng " possible to 


years, and yield to « haughty and hereditary foe, for the sake of tears) we will part company; but ifis just tempting Providence.” — o, wal iiven re irda hgy be sccm sndaled ond ‘isbn 
even in thy eyes, Giuliettal”’ | Giulietta’s only answer was (o offer the gardener a small sum for her Pt sandined hot the stables; the dogs join the group. Gentlemen, 


valets, assistant huntsmen, put their feet in the stirrups. At the sound 
| of the horn the rrp of comes Got the ey thea: pel ar on 
j ‘ ; even enough to follow the adventurous 
“ And what,” exclaimed the cavalier, “can you find to love in your | A sudden thougiit strack Giulietta. “1 do not ask you,” said she, ‘to my some ladies are y £ 


The evening is beautiful; the moon spreads her rays upon the sylvan 
woods; the green sward, like avast lake, throws a soothing perfume 
he horses 


voice of the chase, atan hour when all, even the trees, sleep. The 
seek their sun, their fresh morning dew, and the sonorous mass of air 
which repeats with purity of crystal, the barkings, the neighings, and 
sounds of the horn; they cannot comprehend for what strange cause the 
hounds have been called forth. Humble as all animals are by night, the 
horses tread the grass in a dubious gallop: the dogs, with their lowered 
ears and searching noses, know not where to find the scent, under a sk 
without a breath of wind, full of exbalations which are unmixed wit 
any trace of game. All sleep ;—the boar in the wildrush in the marsh, 
the stag under immoveable charms, birds under an immoyeable heaven ; 
the great soul of the forest, with all its agitations and intelligencies, 
reposes. 

he huntsmen have already passed the gate of the castle; they are 
two hundred in number, squires and servants; the usual retinue of the 
High Constable of France. The horn resuunds, One torch blazes, 
two, twenty, a thousand; they are seen attwenty paces, at a league, to 
the right, to the left, every where; the thousand sinuosities, and from 
thirty to forty leagues of curved lines are illuminated, they are ina blaze , 
streams of light flow from them like rivers, the paths which they cut, 
straight and rapid, until they meet together like a star, like a table, ora 
crossway which makes them turn or diverts them into new channels of 
fire ; alter having run to be dashed anew to the interminable limits of the 
wood, from crossway to crossway, from post to post, from circle to circle. 
Day has not this brilliancy. On the foliage, or under the foliege, the 
same tremulous light, the same glittering drops on the intermedial 
branchesé as at mid-day in summer; and by this fictitious day, the birds 
awake, clap their wings, and sing; the dogs have found their voices, and 
the horses their speed; the stag lows; and the wild boar growls. All 
the harmonies of nature are awakened. 

Forward, horses, dogs, and men; forward, bloodhounds, who drive 
the stag from the wood, deceive all his stratagems, who see in the air the 
cry which be has thrown into it, on the ground the breath which he has 
expended, in the water the trace which he leaves there, who walk, who 
skip, who swim with a precision of will, at which the religious mind 
shudders. Forward, then, dogs; itis mid-day. You are called to your 
carrion; ‘tis mid-day. Heaven is bright with stars! 


This forest, encircling nearly 8,000 French acres, illuminated like a 
palace on the natal day of a monarch, was a wonderful surprise to the 
count. It was atthis time, when turning with the grace of a French- 
man to the elder of the princes, the count said, ‘‘ Until now kings have re- 
ceived me like a friend, Condé like a king now receives me— 


The stags of the forest at this meridian without an Aurora, knew 
their enemy, man, and rushed into the alleys in a herd, confiding in the 
reality of day. Oh! "twas truly grand, and worthy of a prince; this 
spectacle of animals, running upon a tract of fire, amidst immoveable 
torches, above all, when at the further end in perspective, the woods 
only were distinguishable, and the torches seemed like sparks. "Twas 
truly imposing and beautiful: the noise of the horn in sucha night, 
where pleasure wore the aspect of disaster, joy the character of fear, 
and a banquet the appearance of incendiarism. 

The stag was driven out—then a scene, always new and always exbili- 
rating by the light of day, derived from the light of torches an appear- 
ance difficult to describe. Horses, dogs, and huntsmen, by running ac- 
quired a motley appearance of dress, of dark green and smoking rosin 
alternately, according to the strong or faint shade of the torches. Obliged 
to run without deviation throngh the line of fire which dazzles his eyes, 
the stag overturns, sometimes on the right, and sometimes on the left, 
six men or six torches. ‘The vassals encompass him in an impenetrable 
mass. Poor stag, how he bounds, in defiance of dogs hanging ina 


| cluster to his flanks, in spite of horses, another kind of dog, which neighs, 
| and in spite of man, a dog who speaks. He outstrips thought or the 


wind; but he cannot outstrip what ts immoveable and interminable, the 
crowd of men above, the flaming torches. He knows the cross road of 
the Constable; he thinks of it, tis but a mile, and there he is. He clears 
| at a bound the table of stone, and the table of fire. He knows the cross- 
way of Abreuvoir: he is there, he is already farther—he still sees fire. 
Oh, his swiftness is no longer that of the elk, 'tisthe flight of a bird. His 
| legs gather up under his haunches, his head disappearing in the elonga- 
tion of his body, he clears space as soon as seen—space is no more than 
japhantom. Men and trees are black lines, the torches a red line—he is 
jathought. Earth and air are peopled with ontcries which sound of 
| death. To the lakes, to the lakes, they are in the midst of the forest. 
| In happier hours, and when the moon shone upon them, he had gone 
there with his does and fawnsto drink. To the lakes—he flies thither. 

The lakes, magnificent sheets of water, divided by a narrow cause- 
| way, and which appear, when the sun shines on them, @ roseate of crys- 
tal, of which the castle of Queen Blanche is the Gothic medallion—the 
castle of Queen Blanche, which the sledge of revolution has shattered, 
and laid low in the water its two turrets. 
| The industry of these times has placed a windmill there, the pedestal 
isa castle, the superstructure a mill; the miller’s dog barks at the ruins 
of the aqueduct, socks of flour fill the halls where the arms of Montmo- 
rency and of Bonvilliers once hung. 

At the lakes, the dogs have got before the stag, and there, as else- 
where, the fatal illumination awaits him. 

Nothing is more beautiful than (he lakes purpied with flame, reflecting 
the fixed stars and the smoke on their surface. The stag plunges in, and 
the noise of his leap is lost in the sound of men and horses coming up, 
and of the dogs already there. 

"Twas a moment never to be forgotten, when the princes and their nu- 
merous suite reclining on their horses, by the light of the lake, then truly 
u glowing mirror, witnessed the capture and death of the stag; every 
thing seemed on fire—-water, sky. castle, lords, ladies, huntsmen, horses, 
dogs, far and near, all was on fire! 

This feast cost more than a million of franes, but the Comte du Nord 
had seen a bunt by torch-light. 

At the castle, supper awaited the return of the hunters; they were re- 
ceived under a tent decked with emblems analogous to the feast; the 
curtains and draperies contained sylvan scenes. At the dessert, wien 
the illusions of the cook and the cupbearer, two employments of para- 
mount importance in the house of Condé, had sofficiently dazzled the 
northern imagination of the august stranger, the Prince rose, and said to 
the Comte du Nord, ‘“* Where does M. le Comte think he is at this mo- 
ment?’ ‘Libink I am,” answered he, “in the Chateau de Conde, the 
most noble and hospitable of princes, and in his most splendid apart- 
ments. 

The curtains are withdrawn, the two sides of the pavilion open, and 
the count, to bis inexpressible astonishment, finds himself in the centre 
of the stables; three hundred horses, each in his stall. some neighbing, 
some eating, some being sponged, others pawing the stones, and every 
one under the care of a groom, complete the surprising perspective. 

It was a droll idea of the prince to entertain the heir of a crown in 
the stables of his castle. Every one knows that the stables of Chantilly 
are one of the architectural wonders of France; that nothing can excel 
their extent, the solidity of their vaulted roof, and spiendid appearance. 

At the time of the return of the princes to their possessions, every deli- 
cate precaution had been taken to avoid the first view of the chateau, 
which had been dismantled by the black band. The Prince of Conde 
hastily demanded, “ Have the stables been respected?” “Yes, Mon- 
seigneur.” “Then,” added he, with joy, “ you understand me.” 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


COL. TOD'S HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF THE RAJPOOTS. 
From the last Number of the Edinburgh Review. 

This second and concludiag volume leads us into anew field. The 
former was chiefly occupied with the antiquities and religion of the Raj- 
poot tribes, the geography of the eastern part of the country, and the | 
annals of Mewar, the principal of its political divisions. The present | 
volume gives us the annals of all the rest of the Rajpoot states, with an 
interestiag sketch of the western part of the country, including the great | 
Indian desert as far as the valley of the Indus ; and, like the other, con- | 
tains a cousiderable portion of the author’s personal narrative of his tra- 
vels in various parts of the country. It would be vain to attempt any | 
thing like an analysis of a work so varied and extensive, the result of 
twenty years’ unremitting labour and observation. It shows the same 
enthusiastic fondness for his subject, the same perfect acquaintance with 
the character and feelings of the Rajpoots, their literature and history, 
and the same unwearied and successiul research in collecting every me- 
morial or fragment that can illustrate either, which we have formerly no 
ticed. We can of course only skis lightly over the vast variety of ob- 
jects which it presents. 

The eastern portion of Rajasthan, as we formerly remarked,” is in ge- | 
neral enclosed and defended by mountains of difficult access, and | 
abounds in fertile plains and rich well-watered valleys. The western 
portion, to which this volume chiefly relates, is of a very different cha- 
racter. [t is separated from the other by the long line of the Aravulli 
range, and includes the great Indian desert, comprising the divisions of | 
the Marwar, Jessulmer, Bikaner, part of Shekhewati, and the desert of | 
the valley of the Indus. Ou the east it has the Aravalli range, separating | 
it from Mewar, Ajmer, and Amber; on the west, the valley of the Sind; 
to the south, the great salt-marsh called the Rim, dividing it from Kutch 
and Guzerat; and on the north, the flet lands skirting the Gharah, the 
southern river that boundsthe Penjeb. Of these boundaries “the most 
conspicuous,” says the author, “is the Aravulli; but for which impedi- | 
ment, Central Iudia would be submerged in the sand; nay, lofty and. 
continuous as is this chain, extending almost from the sea to Delhi, 
wherever there are passages or depressions, these floating sand clouds 
are wafted through or over, and form a little thull (or sterile tract) even | 
in the bosom of fertility.” But all this wide tract of country is not! 
equally barren. Oases of some extent are scattered ever the whole. | 
The Looni, or Salt River, runs through the greater part of Marwar, and 
many districts to the east of it, up to the roots of the Aravulli, from 
which it receives several smaller streams, are rich and productive. In 
general, however, the prospect is dreary and desolate. 

“Could the beholder,” says Colonel! Tod, ‘looking westward from 
this (riple-peaked hill (of Jessulmer) across this sandy ocean to the blue | 
waters of the Indus, embrace in his vision its whole course from Hydra- | 
bad to Ootch, he would perceive, amidst these valleys of sand-hilis, little 
colonies of animated beings, congregated on every spot which water | 
renders habitable. Throughout this tract, from four hundred to five hun- 
dred miles in longitudinal extent, and from one hundred to two hundred | 
in di: gonal breaeth, are little hamlets, consisting of the scattered huts | 
of the shepherds of the desert, occupied in pasturing their flocks, or cul- 
tivating those little oases for food. He may discern a long line of ¢a- 
mels, anxiously toiling through the often doubtful path, and the Charun | 
conductor at each stage tying a knot on the end of his turban. He may 
discover lying in ambush a band of Sechraes, the Bedouins of our desert, | 
either mounted on camels or horses, on the watch to despoil the caravan, 
or engaged in the less hazardous occupation of driving off the flocks of | 
the Rajur or Mongulia shepherds, peacefully tending them about the | 
turs or bawas, or hunting for the produce stored amidst the huts of the | 
ever green Jhal, which serve at once as grain-pits and shelter from the 
sun. A migratory band may be seen flitting with their flocks from the 
ground which they have exhausted in search of fresh pastures, or quench- | 
ing their thirst from the wah of their little oasis, of which they maintain 
sovereign possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come in con- | 
flict with some more powerful community.” 

Of the scarcity of water we may judge by the depth of the wells, in | 
which, in the more habitable parts, water is found at the depth of from 
sixty-five to a hundred and thirty feet; while in the more barren dis-' 
tricts, they descend to four iundred or five hundred; and in the territo= | 
ry of Dhat, which includes Amerkot, sometimes to near seven hundred 
feet. Dhat and Omursoomra, the districts west of Jessulmer and Mar- 
war, and depending on Sind, have spaces of fifty miles without water. } 
The country can only be passed by smal! parties, as, from the depth of | 
the wells, and the inadequate means of raising a supply of water, were | 
the caravan large, many would perish before the thirst of all could be 
slaked. An example of this will occur to all who remember the Em- | 
peror Humaiun’s disastrous flight through this very tract. If we regard | 
this desert on its western side, we are told that in journeying along the | 
banks of the Indus from Hydrabad to Ootch, the range of vision is | 
bounded to the east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising to the height of 
two hundred feet above the level of the river, leads one to believe that 
the continuity which would seem to have existed between this desert and 
that of the Persian Arachosia, on the opposite side of the valley of the 
Indus, had been cut off by the burst of waters from the grand internal 
range of mountains pouring down in the direction in which theriver now 
runs. The Looni, which may be considered as the only river of the 
country, passes through Marwar into the Rin, an immense salt-marsh 
upwards of one hundred end fifty miles in breadth, which, though it 
owes its salt (o the Looni, is indebted to the overflowings of the Indus 
for part of its volume of water. 

The great charm of these volumes does not so much arise from the ac- 
cessions to the history and geography which they afford, as from the | 
brave and romantic character of the Rajpoot himself, to whom they re- 
late. The Rajpoots have long been situated very much as the northern 
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| more foresight than their opponents, they had brought ladders. The 


| sacrifice to honour and ambition. 


8 frontier fortress, with only one gate, and at one distance. 
clans moved off at the same time some hours before day- break. 
“The Suktawuts,” says Col. Tod, “ made directly for the gateway, | 


The Chon-| 
dawuts had traversed a swamp, which retarded them, but through they | 
dashed, fortunately meeting a guide in a shepherd of Ontala. Wit 


chief led the escalade, but a ball rolled bim back amidst his vassals: it | 
was not his destiny to lead the Aerols. Each party was checked. The 
Suktawut depended on the elephant he rode, to gain admission by 
forcing the gate; but its projecting spikes deterred the animal from ap 
plying its strength. His men were falling thick around him, when e 
shout from the other party made him dread their success. He descended | 


| from his seat, placed tis body on the spikes, and commanded the driver, fe es ) 
on pain of instant death, to propel the elephant against him. ‘The gates | the cause of all bis miseries, who had retired disgusted with herself an 


The two! “ ifhe meant to be the ruin of Indergorh as well as Boondi.” Disdai 


to drink water within its bounds, the young prince, stung by this pe 
dious mark of inbospitatity, took the direction of Karwar.’—Here he was 


| which they reached as the day broke, and took the foe unprepared; but | hospitably received, dismissed his faithful adherents to meet him ata 
| the walls were soon manned, and the action commenced. 


more propitious moment, and once more took refuge among the precipi- 
tous ravines of the Chumbul. 


The Prince of Kotsh, who, like Omeda, had snffered from the am- 


| bition of the Raja of Amber, was now induced to support his cause, 


and sent his army, led bya bhat, (wr bard), to reinstate the fugitive. 
Boondi was taken, and though the bard fell in the storm of the citadel, 
Omeda was seated on the throne of his ancestors fora moment; but the 


/ overwhelming armics of Amber again appeared, and Omeda became 


once more @ Wanderer, and overran asa robber the domains which be 
was forbidden to rule as a prince. 


‘In one of these excursions he fell in with the widow of his father 


d 


gave way, and over the dead body of their chief the clan rushed to the | the world, lamenting, when too tate, the ruin she had brought upon ber 


honour for his clan. The lifeless corpse of his rival was already in On 

tala, and this was the event announced by the shout which urged his | 
When the Chondawut chief tell, the | 
next in rank and kin took the command. He was one of those arrogant 

reckless Rajpoots, who signalized themselves wherever there was dan- 

ger, not only against men, but tigers, and his common appellation was | 
Benda Thacur (mad chief) of Deogurh. When his leader fell, he rolled | 
the body in his scarf, then tying it on bis back, sealed the wall, and, with | 
his lance, having cleared the way before him, he threw the dead body | 
over the parapet of Ontala, shouting, ‘ The vanguard to the Chondawut! | 
we are first in!’ The shout was echoed by the clan, and the rampart was | 


in their possession nearly xt the moment of the entry of the Sukiawots. | pediment when no ordinance existed. 


/combat! But even this heroic surrender of his life failed to purchase the husband, herself, and the family she had entered. Omeda paid hera 


visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to her self-reproach. His suf- 
ferings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, originating with her nefa- 
farious desire to stifle his claims of primogeniture Ly a spurious adoption 
awakened sentiments of remorse, of sympathy, and sorrow. Deter- 
mined to make some amends, she adopted the resolution of going to 
the Dekhan to solicit aid for the son of Boodh Sing. When she arri- 
ved on the banks of the Nerbadda, a pillar was pointed out to her on 
which was inscribed a protiibition to any of ber race to cross this stream, 
which, like the Indus, was also styled atoc, or “forbidden.” Like a true 
Rajpootni, she broke the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the stream, 
observing, with a jesuitical casuistry, that there was no longer any im- 

She proceeded to the camp of 




























The Moguls fell under their swords; the standard of Mewar was erected | Mulhar Rao Holcar. The sister of Jey Sing, the most potent Hindu 
on the castle of Ontala, but the leading of the vanguard remained with | prinee of India, became a suppliant to this goatherd leader of a horde of 
the Chondawats.” | planderers, nay, adopted him as ber brother, to effect the redemption of 


) bare of soil or vegetation—with their lances balanced in the air, or lean- 
| ing on the saddle-bow, slashing at the boar.” 


| however, to give way, and prepared to meet his fate like atrue Rajpoot. 


Their military spirit necessarily leads them to violent exercises, and | Boondi for the exiled Omeda.’ 


they delight in the chase. 


The spring hunt is one of their annual fes- 
tivities. 


Under the baleful influence of these conquerors, Omeda (a.p. 1749) 
regained his patrimony after fourteen yeurs of exile. He found it stript 


“ With the sovereign aud his sons all the chiefs sally forth, each on bis | of many of its most valuable domains. and miserably ruined and im- 
best steed, and all animated by the desire to surpass each other in acts | poverished. "The influence and neighbourhood of the Mabrattas was 


of prowess and dexterity, It is very rare, that in some one of the passes 
or recesses of the vatley, the hog is not found; the spot is then surround- 
ed by the hunters, whose vociferations soon start the dhokra, and fre- | 
quently a drove of hogs. Then each cavalier impels his steed, and, with | 
lance or sword, regardless of rock, ravine, or tree, presses on the 
bristly foe, whose knowledge of the country is of no avail when thas cir- 
cumvented; and the grewnd soon reeks with gore, in which not unfre- 
quently is mixed that of the horse or rider. On the last occasion there 
oceurred fewer casnalties than usual, though the Chondawut Hamira, 
whom we nicknamed the Red Reaver, had his leg broken, and the second 
son of Scheodan Sing, a near relation of the Rana, had his neighbour's 
lance driven through hisarm, It would appal even an English fox-hunt- 
er to see the Rajpoots driving their steeds at full speed, bounding like the 
antelope over every barrier—the thick jungle covert, or rocky steep, 


Such a pleasure-party of Hindus does not certainly correspond with 
the ideas generally entertained of their character. 

Their wild courage is sometimes influenced by a barbarous su- 
perstition. Kesuri Sing, Raja of Khundaila, gains possession of 
the whole of that territory by the murder of his younger brother, 
Futteh Sing, who shared it with him. He is attacked by the visier 
of Delhi, and, in the battle that ensues, is deserted by several of his al- 
lies, atthe moment when victory seems to incline in his favour. In the 
bitterness of his despair he could not help exclaimining, “If Futteh 
Sing had been here, he would not lave deserted me!’ He disdained, 


Sending for his only surviving brother, Oodey Sing, who still maintained 
the fight, he prevailed upon him to quit the field, that there might not be 
an end of their line. Attempts were made to turn Kesuri also from his 
purpose. 

“*No!' replied the chief, ‘I have no desire for life; two black deeds 
press upon me—the murder of my brother, and the curse of the Charuns 
of Bickaner, whom I neglected at the distribution of the nuptial gifts. I 
will not add athird by a dastardly flight.’ As Oodey Sing reluctantly 
retired while the swords rung around him, Kesuri made a hasty sacrifice 
to awini-mata, (mother earth,) of which flesh, blood, and earth, are the 
ingredients. He cut pieces from his own body, but as scarcely any blood 
flowed, his uncle, Mokum Sing, of Allodah, parted with some of his 
for so grand an obligation as the reteation of Khundaila. Mixing his 
own flesh and bis uncle’s blood with & portion of bis sandy soil, he form- 
ed small balls in dan (gift) for the maintenance of the land to bis posteri- 
ty. The dhomb (bard) who repeated the incantations, pronounced the 
sacrifice accepted, and that seven generations of his line should rule in 
Khundaila. The brave Kesuri was slain, the town taken, and Oodey 
Sing carried to Ajmer, where he remained three yeurs in captivity.’ 

Finally, however, he recovered Khundaila, though the family has 
since been expelled in the fifth descent, so far falsifying the prophecy 
of the seer. 

One issurprised to find the visitings of remorse so frequent and so 
powerful among a race, by whom atrocious crimes are committed in the 
firs! instance with apparently so little compunction An instance occurs 
in the story of. Omeda, Raja of Boondi, whose history affords a good 
picture of the varieties of Rajpoot life. His father, Boodh Sing. had 
gained great military distinction under the Emperor Behadoor Shah. | 
After the death of that prince, Boodh Sing retired from court. He had 
married a sister of the celebrated Jey Sing, Rajaof Amber. By this | 
princess he had no children for several years, but bad two sons by ano- | 








not likely to remedy any of these evils 

* But,’ as Colonel Tod observes, ,' the hold which the Mahrattas re- 
tained would never have acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm and 
sage mind of Omeda continued to guide the vesse! of the state through- 
out the lengthened period of his natural existence.’— ‘ An act of revenge 
stained the reputation of Omeda, naturally virtuous, and but for which 
deed we should paint bim as one of the bravest, wisest, and most fault- 
less characters, which Rajpoot history has recorded.’ 

We have seen that Deo Sing, Lord of Inderguri, bed refused Omeda 
admittance into his castle, when retreating from the field of battle. 
Eight years had elapsed since Omeda had recovered his dominions, and 
the injury seemed forgotten; but Deo Sing hated the man whom he had 
injured. 

‘Omeda had sent the cocoa-nut, the symo! of matrimonial alliance, 
to Madhu Sing, (Reja of Amber,) in the name of his sister. It was re- 
ceived ina full assembly of all the nobles of the court, and with the 
respect due to one of the most illustrious races of Rajpootana, Deo 
Sing was at thet time on a visit at Jeipoor, and the compliment was paid 
him by the Raja, of asking © what fame enid of the daughter of Boodh 
Sing!” His reply was an insulting innuendo, leading to doubts as to 
the purity of her blood. The cocoa-nut was returned to Boondi, an in- 
sult never to be forgiven by a Rajpoot. In a.p. 1757, Omedr went to 
pay his devotions at the shrine of Beeja seni Mata, (the mother of vic- 
tory.) Being in the vicinity of Indergurh, be invited its chief to join 
the assembled vassals with their families, and, though dissuaded, Beeja 
Sing obeyed, accompenied by his son and grandson, All were cut of 
at one fell swoop, and the line of the traitor was extinct. As if the alr 
of Heaven should not be contaminated by the smoke of their ashes, 
Omeda commanded that the bodies Of the calumnious traitor and his 
issue should be thrown into the lake. Indergurh was given to bis brother.’ 
—‘ Fifteen years elapsed, during which the continual scenes of disorder 
around him furoished ample occapation for his thoughts. Yet, in the 
midst of all, would intrude the remembrance of this single act—though 
no voice was lifted up against the deed, though he had a moral conviction 
that a traitor’s death was the due of Deo Sing, bis soul, generous as it 
was brave, revolted at the crime, however sanctified by custom, which 
confounds the innocent with the guilty. To appease his conscience, he 
determined to abdicate the throne, and pass the rest of bis days in peni- 
tential rites, and traversing, in the piigrim's garb, the vast regions of 
India, to visit the sacred shrines of his faith.’ 

In 1771, this extraordinary man resigned in favour of his son, and, 
retiring to a sacred valley one of his amusements was to cultivate and 
naturalize the plants of foreign lands. 

‘It is curious,’ says his historian, ‘even to him who is ignorant of the 
moral vicissitades which produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane 
of Malacca, and other exotics, planted by the hand of the princely 
ascetic, flourishing around his hermitage, in spite of the intense heats of 
this rock-bound abode.’—' When Omeda resigned the sceptre of the 
Haras, it was from the conviction that a life of meditation alone could 
yield the consolation, and obtain the forgiveness, which he found neces- 
sary to his repose, But in assuming the pilgrim’s staff, he did not lay 
aside any feeling becoming bis rank or his birth. There was no pu- 
sillanimous prostration of intellect, but the same lofty mind which re- 
deemed his birthright, accompanied him whenever he bent his steps, to 
seek knowledge in the society of devout and holy men. 

He visited all the holy places celebrated in the religious legends and 
classical epics of his country. The picture drawn of bim setting out om 
this tour, is such as can hardly be paraletied since the days of the Cru- 


invaders were among the old Provincials, or the Normans in England. | ther of his wives. On his return from court he visited AmLer, where bis! sades, or of the lower of Spanish chivalry. 


They were a conquering tribe, who vanquished the ancient inoabitants 
many centuries ago, and seated themselves, in very inferior numbers, in 
a new country. The necessity under which they must originally have 
been of providing for mutual defence, naturally bound the higher and 
lower classes of the conquerors to one another. The cultivators of Ra- 
japootana are chiefly the Jits, the old inhabitaats, and most numerous 
part of the population. Every Rajpoot, however poor, where the na- 
tional feeling has not been broken down by the recent anarchy, finds 
himself of consequence, sees large bodies of men his inferiors, is a sol- 
dier and a gentleman, brave, idle, attached to the head of his tribe or 
clan, and ready to give him his time or his life. Asthe country is broken 
down into little cbhiefships, in which every chieftain has his castle for de- 
fence, and his tribesmen, who share in all his feelings, and conceive his | 
honour to be their own; and as these neighbouring chiefs are sometimes | 
friends and sometimes foes, the importance of each depends on the 
aumber of followers he can bring to support his pretensions. This pe-| 
culiar position, so much resembling that of the different classes in an- 
cient feudal times, is qnite sufficient, without going farther, to account 
for a great part of the resemblances which certainly exist between some | 





of the institutions of that period and those of the modern Rajpoots. | 
Among a half-civilized race of men we may expect to meet with [ero- | 
cious deeds and atrocious crimes; and unfortunately there is no want of | 
them among the Rajpoots. This natural tendency is mach increased by 
their immoderate use of opium. Even their sense of honour is often | 
capricious, and frequently untractable, though flowing from a high-toned 
mind, in spite of all its vices, teeming with the seeds of the nobler vir- 
tues. This character does not belong to individuals only ; it is the at- 
tribute of the whole dominant class; and their annals present instances 
of self-devotion and of heroism that would do honour to any age. They 
delight in the songs of their bards, whose favourite subject is the ex- 
ploits of their ancestors; and their decidedly military turn of mind gives 


| 


dia, where, in general, the actions of the gods are the chief or only subject 
of verse. This lofty spirit is not confined to the men. 
Rajasthan have never been known to decline death, when it was neces- 
sary to preserve their honour, or escape the contamination of servitude. 

But an example will show the stern force of soul of this hardy race 
better than any description. Whenthe Emperor Jehangir, to whom Sir 
Thomas Roe was sent as ambassador, was overrunning their country, and 
the army of Mewar was in the field, a dispute arose between two clans, 
the Chondawuts and Suktawuts, for the honour of leading the van. 
The sword was about to decide the contest, when the Rana exclaimed. 
“The herole’’ (van) to the clan which first enters Ontala.” Ontala was 





* Vol, lu. p. 91. 





| of his two sons, while the usurper oceupied Boondi. 


) ‘ | ) rn o \ drums and standards. 
the Rajpoots a species of romantic poetry little known in tie rest of In-' 


The females of | 


' 
} prince a horse in bis adversity 


princess presented to him a son, whom, as it would appear, with some 


Justice, he was inclined to treat as supposititious, and * took an oppor- 


| 
| 
| 
tunity.” says the author, to reveal her conduct to her brother, by whom 
the lady, who was present, was instantly interrogated; but exasperated 


‘{n this determination,’ says Colonel Tod, he was perbaps somewhat 
influenced by that love of adventure in which be had been nurtured, and 
it wasa balm to his mind when he found that arms and religion were 
not only compatible, but that his pious rsolution to force a way through 


either at the suspicion of her honour, or the discovery of ber fraud, she | the difficulties which beset the pilgrim's path, enbanced the merit of bis 


snatched her brother's dagger from his girdle, and rat'gg her husband as 
‘the son of a taylor,’ would have slain him on the spot, had he not fled 
from her fury.” Raja Jey Sing eagerly embraced the opportunity offer- 
ed by this incident, of gratifying bis own ambition onder pretence of re- 
venging the insult offered to his sister. He resolved to reduce Boondi 
to the situation of a tributary state, and offered the principality to Deo 
Sing, Lord of Indergurh, who, from whatever cause, refused it. It was, 
however, accepted by Duleel Sing, another chieftain. Boodh Sing, 
made aware of his danger, secretly left the capital of his perfidious 
brother-in-law, and, with three hundred faithful followers, hastened to 
Boondi. He was overtaken by a much superior force, and in the action 
that ensued most of his adherents were siain. Finding it no longer pru- 


) dent to push for his capital, he retired to the native place of the mother 


Booch Sing died 
in exile, leaving two sons, of whom Omeda was the eldest. These 
boys were soon driven from the refuge of their mother’s house also, and 
forced to wander in the wilds and mountains. 

No sooner, however, did Omeda, then in his thirteenth year, hear of 
the death of his enemy, Jey Sing, (a. p. 1744,) than he collected a few 
adherents, and regained some towns of his hereditary dominions 
His subjects, the Haras, locked to his standard. The Meenas, a moun- 
tain race, the aborigines of the country, from whom the Haras had con- 
quered it sume centuries before, won by the youthful valour of Omeda, 
joined him with five thousand bowmen. Assisied by them he attacked 
the enemy, and defeated them with great slangbter, taking their kettle- 


replace the former, was bravely attacked by Omeds, who cut his way 


through it; but the broken enemy formed again, and the sword of the | 


A new army of eighteen thousand men, sent to | 





’ 


Rajpoots was unavailing against the deadly showers of cannon shot | 


which poured into their compact masses, and mowed them down. 
uncle and his bravest adherents fell. 


His own horse was wounded 


field; he gained the pass which leads to Indergurh, when, on dismount 
ing to breathe his horse, as he loosened the girths, it expired. 


him so nob!y on that eventful day. 
but the chief of that place, gained by the invader, 








| murder, engaged him for » moment in the politics of Boondi. 
Omeda | arranged the affairs of his infant grandson, he continaed his wander- 


| sat down and wept for the faithful friend of his need. This was not | 
merely a transient feeling of gratitude, for his first act, when he recover 
ed the throne, was to erect a statue to the faithful steed which had borne 
Omeda reached Indergurh on foot, 
‘not only refused his 
yut warned him off the domain, asking 


devotion. Accordingly, the royal ascetic went forth on his pilgrim 

not habited in the hermit’s garb, but armed at all points. Even in this 
there was penance, not ostentation, ond be carried or buckled on his per- 
son one of every species of offensive or defensive weapons then in use— 
a load which would oppress any two Rajpoots in these degenerate times. 
He wore a quilted tunic, which would resist a sabre-cut; besides a 
matchlock, a lence, a sword, a dagger, and their appurtenances of knives, 
pouches, and priming-horn, be bad a battle-axe, a javelin, a tomahawk, 
adiscus, bow, and quiver of arrows; and it is affirmed that such wae his 
muscular power, even when threescore and ten years had blanched bis 
beard ia wandering to and fro thus accoutred, that he could place the 
whole of this panoply within his shield, and, with one arm, not only raise 
it, but bold it for some seconds extended.” 

During a series of years, he continued to traverse India in every direc- 
tion, attended by a «mall escort of his gallant tribe. 

“And whenever he revisited his paternal domains, bis return was 
greeted, not only My his own tribe, but by every prince and Ra,poot 
of Rajwarra, who deemed bis abode hallowed if the princely ilgrim 
halted there on bis route. He was regarded as an oracle, while the 
treasures of knowledge which nis observation had accumulated, caused 
his conversation to be courted, and every word to be recorded. The 
admiration paid to him while living cannot be better ascertained, than 
by the reverence manifested by every Hara to bis memory. To them 
his word wasalaw, and every relic of him continaes to be held in 
veneration. Almost his laet journey was to the extremity of his na- 
tion.” —*' As he retarned try Dwarica, he was beset by a band of Kabas, 
a plundering race. infesting those regions. But the veteran, unitin 
the arm of flesh to that of faith, valiantly defended himself, and gai 
acumplete victory, making prisoner their leader, who, as the — 
of his ransom, took an oath never again to molest the pilgrims to Dwa- 

The death of his son, who, like himself, was involved in the guilt of 


Having 


| rica. 
| Seeing that all was over, bis chieftains hurried bim relactantly from the | 


ings until within afew years of his death, when the feebleness of age 
covfined him to bis hermitage. All the self-denial of Omeda could not, 
however, secure bim from that jealousy with which every prince, who 
has abdicated the throne, bas been regarded by his successor. The ve- 
nerable warrior became an object of distrust to his grandchild, whose 
advisers persuaded him to send a message to Omeda, prohibiting his re- 
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recommending to him “to eat sweetmeats and tell 
ale Pores one the cane adding, that is ashes should aot 
mingle with those of his fathers. The news was received with indigna- | 
tion by the surrounding princes, who sent the venerable exile the most | 
earnest invitations, offering to replace him oa his throne. This he de- | 
eidedly refused. The Raja of Amber negotiated a meeting between the | 
Or it wa,” says our author, “such as might have been expected be- 
tween ap ill-advised youth and the venerable chief who had renounced 
all feeling of this world but affection tor bis offspring. I drew tears 
from all eyes. ‘My chitd,’ said the pilgrim-warrior, presenting his 
sword, ‘take this, apply it yourself, if you think Lean have any bad in- 
teutions towards you; but let not the base defame you.’ The young 
Rao wept aloud as he entreated forgiveness. Omeda refused, however, 
to enter the halls of Boondi during the remained of bis life, which ended 
about eight years afier this event, whea his grandchild entreated ‘ he 
would close bis eyes within the walls of hisfathers.’ A remuant of that 
feeling, inseparable from humanity, made the dying Omeda offer no ob- 
jection, and he was removed ina litter to the palace, where he breathed | 
histast. Thus,” continues Colt Tod, “in A.D. 1804, Omeda Sing closed 
a varied and chequered life; the sun of bis morning rose amidet clouds 
of adversity, svon to barst forth in a radiant prosperity; but searcely had 
it attained its meridian glory ere crime dimmed its splendour, and it de- 
scended in solitude and sorrow.” js we 
We have given the story of Omeda at some length, and nearly in Col, | 
Tod's own words, both from its intrinsic singularity, and {rom a persua- 
sion that one sach detailed sketch will convey a better notion of the 
manners and history of the Rajpoots, than any dry outline of the various 
dynasties which have ruled over them,—a detail that could leave no dis- 
tinet impression on the memory. ges 1 
Col. Tod is partia! to the Rajpoots, and has a high idea of their charac- 
ter and their capabilities. Well might Dr. Smith tell Bishop Heber on 
the spot, that Col. Tod “loved the people of this country." The spirit 
of affection breathes ia every page of his work, and nothing less could | 
have produced the warm and undiminished attachment and regret with 
which he, on his part, is still regarded by every native of Rajasthan. | 
Perhaps sach partiality was necessary to induce him to devote so large a | 
portion of his time and fortune to the valuable and laborious work which 
he has now brought to a close ; and which we recommend to public no- 
tice, as filling up a large blank in the history and geography of India; as | 
full of interesting sketches both of scenery and manners; and as the 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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| were a good deal astern, we calculated upon their coming up shortly and assuming 
| their assigued posts with the same light breeeze that enabled the two frigates to 
| Close ; and at @ quarter-past one, afier throwing a few Congreve rockets, we open- 


o'clock in the mght of the eleventh, they began to bear down upon us, and to throw | 
rockets, the first of which were by way of trial ; the others, however, passirg be- | 
yond our line.—As we were now within gun shot we kept up a fire for two hours, 
which the enemy returned with sufficsent vigour and much energy ; the combat 
became active on both sides ; but ours was so brisk, and the enthusiasm of our 
men *o great, that about 4 o'clock in the morning the enesiy was obligea to put in | 
practice his usual mode of making flight, bemg able, by the assistance of bis steam | 
boats to get entirely out of our reach ; they were, however, pursued till five o’elock | 
by our ships, whore fire they badly returned. The enemy accelerated their flight 
as much as they could, but were pursued for some time by the Princess Royal, 
which endeavoured to draw them nearer to our squadron, and the enemy then) 
tacked and returning the fire, continued their retreat so as to separate from us in | 
the most speedy manner. Thus the combat ended, the enemy having learned by 

fatal experience the courage which inspires the faithful Portuguese in defending 

the glory of the throne and their own honour. 

“ The ship of the fine, the frigates, and the two corvettes, sustained some | 
damage. The Don John the Sixth fired 1,436 shot, the Princess Royal above | 
1,000 ; the two corvettes also fired a considerable number, but the two brigs beime, | 
very bad sailers, could got keep up with the rest of the squadron. The Don John | 
the Sixth, had 6 men killed aud 14 wounded, aad the Princess Royal 13 killed and | 
25 wounded. I could not judge of the damage the enemy sustained from our fire, 
being at #0 great a disiance from us when the day broke, but the two frigates seem- 
ed to have suffered severely in their rigging. 

[Here the Admiral) adds the due commendation of the officers and men.] 

On board the Don John VI. at anchor in the Tagus. 

JOAO FELIZ PEREIRA DE CAMPOS, 
Commander of the Squadron, 
To the Conde de Batos, Minister of the Marine. 


[The following extract of a letter from on officer on board of Sartorius’s vessel, 
shows the severity of the action. } 

It was midnight before we got any thing like a breeze, when the Admiral re- 
solved on bearing down and commencing the action; for although the small craft 





ed fire on the Don John, (being then within grape range on her beam), which was } 
smartly returned by her, as well as the frigate, which, not being attacked aceord- 


| ing to the Admiral’s instructions, came up tothe Don John’s assistance, and really, | 


with the rest of their squadron, keeping up as warm and well-directed a fire as | 
ever I before witnessed on our two frigates, but principally on our flag-ship, for the | 
space of four hours, during which period none of the small craft took up their po- | 
sitions; the Regencia kept close hauled on our weather-quarter, and the Villa | 
Flor went on the other tack. The Twenyt-third of July, Captain Morgall, alone | 
coming into action, placing herself most gallantly on our lee quarter, aliough lit- | 
tle could be expected from the assistance of her smali guns. The result of all of | 
this was, that we were erippled, riddled in the hull, and so dreadfully cut to pieces | 
in the sails and rigging, that we could with difficulty work the ship, however, | 
having several of the larboard guns dismaounted, we put aboutt to attack on the 


The exchanges of the ratification of a treaty between France and 
England, took place in London on the 27th of Oct., between Prince 
Talleyrand and Lord Palmerston. The following paragraph from the 
London Sun, of Oct. 31, gives a correct analysis of the views of the 
Parisian editors :—* The Frowvelliste, one of the organs of the French 
Government, has given what purports to be an outline of the convention 
ratified between the two countries, to enforce the execution of the treaty 
of separation between Holland and Belgium. According to this autho- 
rity, the Belgian and Dutch Governments will be required to evacuate, 
by the 2nd of November, the places they se | in the territories of 
each other. Should they refuse, up to that time, the combined fleets are 
to sail on the 5th, to blockade the Dutch coasts; and if by the 12th of 
Nov. Antwerp be not surrendered, the French army is to advance on the 
city, and take the citadel by storm, or reduce it to ashes. Such is the 
statement of the Ministerial Journal. On the other hand, the Messager 
des Chambres denies that any thing is settled, and pledges its character 
that the affair will be pustposed till the Spring. The opposition Press, 
generally concurs with the Messager, and insinuate that all the demon- 


strations hitherto made, derote nothing serions, but are intended wae 
is 


serve the Ministry at the opening of the appruac:ing Session. ‘Th 
barely credible, although the stay of Marshal Girard in Paris proves 
that nothing important has yet occurred in the army on the frontiers.” 

The trial of the Mayor of Bristol was termiuated on the Ist Novem- 
ber, and resulted in a unanimous acquital by the Jury. The verdict is in 
these words:--"' The Jury are unanimously of opinion that the defen- 
dant, Charles Pinney, the Mayor of Bristol, is Not Guilty of the charges 
alleged aguinst him in this information, and that we are of opinion that 
from the circumstances in which be was placed, the way iu which be 
was menaced, and the opposition he received from an infuriated and !aw- 
less mob, unsupported by the civil and military powers, and in those 
quarters from which he had a right to expect assistance, he acted not 
only to the best of his judgment, but with zeal and personal courage.” 

A wealthy and highly respectable merchant, just arrived from Vien- 
na, stetes that the Austrian government is making contracts for 
the clothing of 500,000 troops, and also for the clothing of a contingent 
force of 200,000 men. This does not look much like peace. 

Letters from Antwerp state that the citadel is being supplied with 
large quantities of stores, provisions, &c. and that an early restitution 
of that fort is quite out of the question. 

Letters from Brussels speak of the dissatisfaction of the Belgian 
troops, and of the probability of mutiny, should the French army cross 


only source that we know from which an acquaintance with the varied | starboard side, when we were not, I assure you, sorry to see the enemy bear up | the frontiers, and be headed by Marshal Girard. 


relations of the British interests and policy in the north-west of India can 
be drawn. 


contin 
* Heber’s Narrative. 


oo 
PORTUGAL. 
Official Account of another Attack on Oporto, 
Oporto, October 5th. | 
The rebels, who since the rout they sustained on the 29th of last month had } 
dared to attempt nothing, either on the right or the left bank of the Douro, began 
again on the Lith and 12th of the present month to throw bombs on the ery, and | 
at 6 o'clock on the morning of the 13th, opened a fire from four batierios of cannon 
and one of howitzers and mortars upon the fortifications of the Serra, with the ma- | 
nifest intention of facilitating the attack in which they had been already six umes 
frustrated, but which they hoped on this seventh occasion to realize. 

This cannonade (commenced, as has been said, on the 13th, at six o'clock in 
the morning) lasted the whole of that day, the succeding night, and the whole of | 
the 14th, until some time past two olelock in the afiernoon, when the silence of the 
enemy's batteries announced the march of his masses upon the point of attack. | 
During the 33 hours of continued bombardment the rebels had fired more than WOO 
balls, grenades, or bombs, against the furuiications; but the undaunted General | 
Torres and the heroic garrison which he commanded, having carefully repaired 
the damage which the enemys artillery necessarily proweenes tranqvilly awaited, 
with resolution and coolness, withont firing a single shot, the enemy’s troops, who, 
under the cover of the pines and the irregularities of the ground, directed their 
march towards the fortihcations, 

At a quarter after three in the afternoon the enemy made his attack by a vigor- 
nus ae em his artillery in position, and from field-pieces, which he unmasked, 
in the intermediate points of his batteries, Under the protection of this fire, he 
unfolded a strong line of sharpshooters, supported by 5,000 infantry, in three co- 
lumos, The column on the right was directed on the pomt of Eltra. The contre 
column had for its object the wall of Corea. ‘The left column directed its advance 
by the causeway of Villa Nuva. General Conde de Villa Flor, being aware of 
this plan of attack, ordered a part of the first battalion of the 6th Infantry to form a 
reserve for our troops. 

The first shock being vigorously repelled, the enemy reinforced his line with 
fresh troops, and charged successively and in force on all the points of his attack. 
Sia times did he renew it, and six times was he driven back by the fire of the gal- 
lant defenders of those pomtes, and of the batteries establised along the right bank 
of the river, At length, his reserves being exhausted, and the hopes which he had 
so daringly conceived being frustrated, his fire ceased, and he began a complete 
retreat afler more than three hours of obstinate combat, during which no rebel 
with arms in his hands succeeded in placing his foot within the sacred bulwark of 
honour, valour and royalty, By six in the evening our pickets had again resumed 
their former positions. 

Our lows is trifling. We cannot know that of the enemy accurately. There is, 
however, no doubt that he had lefi 120 dead around our trenches, among whom are 
a Major of the 5th Infantry, and Captain Pinto, of the Grenadier company, of the 
2tth Regiment. We have also ascertained that more than 100 of the enemy's 
wounded have died, and that among them are two superior officers, Forty wag- 

ons of the wounded wert off with the rear guard. There remain with us 
Saptain Ferreira, having the rank of Major of the 24th Regiment, who came 
voluntarily over to us, some prisoners, and more than 300 stand of arms. 
THE LATE NAVAL ACTION. 
“* Office of the Naval Department " 
“On board the Frigite Donna Maria, belonging to the squadron of her most 
Faithful Majesty, October 11, 46 miles west of the Bayona Islands, 

“ Most Illustrious and Excellent Senhor.—At six o'clock yesterday morning the 
enemy's squadron, consisting, as] notified in: my last despatch, of a ship of the 
line, a frigate, two corvettes, and two brigs, was observed to be standing out of 
Vigo Bay. 1 immediately got under weigh from my anchoring ground, within the 
Bayona Islands, and stood aftor him, determined, notwithstanding his great su- 
periority of force, to compel him to fheht a ceneral action, in the confident ex- 
pectation that I should at least reduee his large vessels to such a state as tu render 

them unfit for service for seme months to; come. 

Accordingly, I wore my attack with respect to any small vessels so as to 
leave myself at liberty to attack the enemy's ah ‘ 
while my cervettes should ox upy the attention of the rebel frigates ; but soon 


ip of the oe with the two frigates, 


and make sail to the south-west, forour masts and yards were so miserably | 
wounded and our cartridges nearly expended, having shot away 1,500 that | 


| we should have been quite unable in five minutes more to have continued | 
the actien, How we escaped as we did, under the close fire of those } > 4 -* P . 
| hoary vessels so long, is quite a miracle, our |* led and wounded being as | tract. ‘The conditions of this Convention are drawn up with precision. 


follows :—Our three ships—the Donna Maria, 36 killed and wounded ; the Rein- 
ha de Portugal, three killed s the litle Twenty-third of July, one killed and seven 
wounded ; and the Portuense, which on passing the Dou Joha, towards the close | 
of the action, received the last effusions of her wrath, had one killed, but none 
wounded, I assure you it was as hot work as I ever wish to see. We received 
100 shotin the Donna Maria’s hull, were twice set on fire by the enemy’s fire-balls, 
besides the damage of mast and rigging, the splinters from which, coupled with the 
shot that were showering about our ears the whole time, renders it really difficult 
to account how so many of us are still alive. Tne men positively fought with the 
most intrepid gallantry, and at the same time with as auch collected coolness as 
can be imagined under such circumstances. Poor fellows, if the rest of our squad- 
ron had fultilled the Admiral’s express instructions, they would most ine vitably 
have been able to call every vessel of the enemy's squadron a prize before the sun 
rose that morning, 


—>—— 
SUMMARY. 

The west and south-west couuties of Germany have lost the present 
year, by emigration to America, 39,000 inhabitants, and it was cal- 
culated that they wouid lose the ensuing spring 20,000.——Malibran has | 
been engaged at Drary-lane for twenty-five nights, for £2,000, and £500 | 
to De Beriot, ber husband, as leader of the band, when she performs. 

Our readers will be gratified to learn, that the whole of Sir Walter 
Scott's debts have been paid. ‘The creditors met in Edinburgh on the | 
29th October, when the remainiog sum of £53,000 was settled in the fol- | 
lowing manner:—£22,000 life insarance, £11,000 cash in hand, for | 
works recently sold, and £20,000 paid on the partof the family. ~Thus, 
in the period of six short years, this enormous sum has been actually pro- 
duced by the workings of one man’s unassisted intellectual powers !-- | 
afactin the history of literature of which there is no example in past | 
time, and probably will never be egain. ‘The subject of raising a splen- | 
did monument to his memory was to be brought before Parliament. | 

The Queen of Spain, acting as Regent, has issued a full and complete 
amnesty towards those who have been considered as criminals of the 
State, under whatever title they may be known; excepting only those 
who voted for the dethronement of the King at Seville, and those who | 
commanded the armed forces against his sovereignty. The decree is | 
dated at St. Iidephonse, Oct. 15. Letters from Madrid of the 22d, state 
that the amuesty had created much dissatisfaction, and that the party 
of Don Carlos is more active than ever, and threatens to bring ebout a4 
revolution. 

Marshal Mortier, the French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, has re- 
turned to Paris. it is said he is the bearer of no very agreeable intelli- 
genee to the court of the Tuileries, The France Nouvelle informs 
that attempts have been made in various parts of Paris to set fire to the 
capitel, by means of sulphur, phosphorous, and phosphoric boxes, &c. ; 
and the Messager des Chamubres says that various exciting and seditious | 
proclamations are being distributed, and thrown under the outer gates of | 
the large houses and hotels in Paris. M. Dupin ied arrived at Paris ; | 
but alter remaining afew hours, left fora small property possessed by | 
him not many miles from Paris. ——There have been troubles at Mar- | 
seilles, and fights of rather a serious nature between the royalists and the 
liberals. Both sides claim the victory. Letters from Warsaw say | 
that Mr. Clifford, the English Consul, is reeatled, on the ground of his | 
having been the means of corresponding between the Polish refugees | 
and their families in Warsaw. The news from Greece can scarcely | 
be worse. It appears that the election of Prince Otho will do any thing | 
but arrange the wffairs of this distracted land. Letters from Lisbon | 
state that the small body of 300 chasseurs in the service of Don Pedro. | 


























after one o'clock this morning, while in the act of nearing the enemy and com- 
mencing action, the breeze fell off to scarce a breath of wind, and few of the smal! 
vessels could take the positions I had assigned to them, and afford me that as- 
sistance which | am certain they were most anxious to give. The consequence 
was, that the whole of the enemy's fire (then within grape shot rang: 
ed solely upon the frigates and the bre Twenty-third July , but more particularly 
on my flag frigate, and finally upon the Portoguese corvette, The enemy's fire 


most invincible spirit and courage curing the whole of the action, which lasted four 
hours and a half. At this period, finding that my larboard shrouds had suffered | 
considerably, and that some of the guns on the same side had become te mperately 
unserviceable, I proceeded to put about, in order to engage on th other side. 1} 
accompanied this manauvre with a well directed fire on the ¢ nemy’s frigate. It 
was scarcely effected, however, whon L observ ed that the enemy was crowding sail 
towards the south. This afforded time and opportunity to reper the damage done | 
to my rigging, which Lam now putting in order, and IL hope by four o'clock this | 
evening to pursue the enemy closeiy, and to force him to renew the action. 

“ Enclosed I tranemit to your Ex sellency a list of the kilied and wounded in the 
engagement, having to lament that there is among the latter one of my bravest 
and most active officers, of whose services | must necessarily be for a long time | 
deprived, “I have the honour to be your Excellency’s most humble se rvant, 
“R. G. SARTORIUS, 

f most faithful Majesty’s | 
Squadron, } 
que, Munster for the | 


“ Vice-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of he 
“To his Excellency Senhor Silva Mouzinho d’ Albuquere 
Marine.” 
Total number of killed 13; seriously wounded, 22 ; ( ; 
I of ,13, wusty wounded, 22; (amongst whom is the Com- 
——, yA Pl teen July,) slightly wounded, (4 ; (amongst whom is 
THE MIGUELITE acce IUNT. 
Department of M. i 
“Wie, asa. ¥ of Marine, Lishon 


wer to send you the details of the action whic *k place 
on the Tith, between the «. iadron which 1} = on which took place 
qine m Which ‘ave the honour to command and the 


naval force of the rebels 
“On the 10th, ata quarter.nast o 
from the Ria de Vigo, the fore. 


ven in the morning, I got under weigh to sail 

. : of Sartorious being at that time at anchor to the 

east, near the islands of Bayona This foree consisted of two frigates. @ corvette 

three gallies, three brigs, and a scan beat. A little after | called de ee 
Squadron alse began to get under Weigh, going furthe? from us towards th, “4 s | 
Gi it remained becalmed, at the same ime Sin Gam Saeed 7 + ’ ly 
from the worth ; but the enemy, by the hey of the stean by ¢ whieh the *t ee 
of another which joined them during the day satenedn - +s mr oles, y tad, and 
two trgates, and the others following. Out squa iron culled wt ararag. bem 
an a line of battle, that to wis ied an 1 saled on two « 
cows Royal frigat: 


fir«t , 
, fret the 
mms formed 


msisting of ihe Don John Vi, und the P in. D 


» at to leeward of the two corven,. * 
belle and the two bries Au: nd Te: . es Don Isabel Maria and Cy- 
20 windward es Aude: a go; the enemy's sonadcan { wed, heepine 

¥ um re nof o P 7 ov 1, ke 
ndward, out of rea f our arullery, till abou f as past. ae | 
ulf an hour past one 


| great excitement in the public mind at Portsmouth. 


| dated at 3 P.M. — 


the surrender of the citadel ol 


who effected a landing at Aveira, have been all taken prisoners or shot, | 
and that this little div ersion of the “‘ constitutional forces” has wholly | 
niled, French funds, Oct. 31.—The funds have declined, and five | 





*) was direct- per cents are 96f 40c for money and liquidetion, and 96f Ne for end of | 
Me a three per cente Gai for money, 67{90e for liquidation, and | 

O8f 59e fore love , : 
was received and returned by all the officers and crews of onr vessels with the | ¢ for end of November 





Brussels papers of Oct 28, mention 

that Lord Fs. Fitzclarence, and General de la Borde, an Aide-de-Caimp | 
of the King of the French, had left that cily for Antwerp, to view the | 
fortifications Antwerp papers of the 28th, announce nothing new in | 
the way of warlike preparations, except the launch of an immense ma. | 


— (a pentoon) for the passage of the Scheldt from the arsenal of | 
niw erp. 


would he isened. 

The French fleet, from Cherbourg, consisting of one 100 gun ship 
three 50-gun frigates, one frigate of 44 guns, and a corvette of 22 
guns, arrived in Portsmouth Roads on the evening of the 29h Oct. 
and anchored at Spithead near the English fleet. Their arrival produced | 





It is said that the Austrian Government has proposed an arrangement, 
by whieh both Don Miguel and Don Pedro should sacrifice their pteten 
sions, and re-appoint the Princess Isabella to the office of Regent. which 
she formerly held with so much credit, until the Princess Maria de Gloria 
shall be of age. In the mean time, it is supposed that some conclusive 
settlement may be devised. We do not vouch for the trath of this re 
port, nor do we think that Dou Miguel will be inclined to agree to any 
such arrangement.— London paper, Naw. 2. ‘ 

The London Albion of the Ist Now. gives the annexed postscript, 
‘We have this moment received intelligence from an 
pos source, that Russia has wichdrawn from the Conference 
The orders have been given to the Russian fleet to be in readiness to ani! 
for the Dutch waters at a moment's notice, should the French and Eng- 
lish forces proceed to exec ute de rire furce the terms of the late Conven- 
tion, and that similar orders have Leen sent to the army now assembled 
on the Prussian frontier. We have no time to state further particalars 
bat to-morrow we shall state more in detail the new circumstances which 
ave arisen in (he way of the settlement of the Belgian question. Inthe 
meantime we may leave it to the public to judge what chance there is of 
Antwerp by the 2nd of November ac- 
demand of the French and English Govern- 


authoritative 


cording lo the IMperious 
ments. 


one , + ey Pe 
The cholera had entirely ceased, and no further bulletins | 


The Convention ratified by the English and French Plenipotentiaries, 
has been ratified by the French Government, and was returned on Sa- 
turday, clothed with the necessary formality of an international con- 


The two rival Governments were required to evacuate by the 2d 


| instant, all places which they respectively occupy in the territories of. 


each other; or, in other words, Belgium was required to surrender 
Venloo, and Holland, Antwerp. 

If they refused, or if Holland did not concert at that date, the com- 
bined fleet was to sail to blockade the Dutch ports; and if by the 12th 
of November, Antwerp is not surrendered, the French will then enter 
Belgium, and commence its march towerds that city on the 15th. 

We have this moment received the following important intelligence 
from Amsterdam, by the Attwood steamer :— 

Orders came from the Hague to Rotterdam, from the government, at 
two o’clock on Wednesday morning, that the steam boat Batavier was 
not ta proceed any more to England; and that all the English on board 
were to be discharged. Part of her crew, the mate, steward, &c. have 
come hy the Attwood. ‘ 

Notice wasto be given on the same day, that all the English vessels 
were to leave Rotterdam. Great agitation prevails in that city. Three 
couriers have come over in the Altwood, and it is supposed that the ults- 
matum has been refused by the King. Troops are marching from all 
quarters of Holland for the coast. 

London, Nov. 2—T'wo o’clock.—In our Consol market there has been 
nothing material done since our former report. The quotation for the 
Account is 844 : 

The intelligence from Spain continues of a nature to inspire the 
holders of Cortes Bonds with hopes that some arrangement will ere lon 
be made on their behalf, and it behoves them to be upon the alert ap 
press their claims upon the Spanish government. 


—>—— 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES, 
War Office, Oct.6.—2d Regt. of Drags.: Taylor, gent. to ve Veterinary 
Surg., v. Watts, who res.—Ist or Gren. Regt. of Foot Gds.: R. W. Fitz- 
patrick, gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur, v. Reynardson, prom.—2Ist 


| Regt. of Foot: Capt. G. Deare to be Maj. by pur., v. Campbell, prom.; 


Lt. C. W. P. Magra to be Capt. by pur., v. Deare; Sec. Lt. W. H. Duff 
to be First Lt. by pur., v. Magra; B. E. M. Gordon, gent. to be Second 
Lt. by pur., v. Duff.—70th Do.: Ens. H. Darley to be Lt. without pur... 
v. Kirwan, dec.; Gent. Cadet H. Clarke, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be 
Ens., v. Darnley.—77th Do.: Lt. W. T. Servantes, from the 86th Regt. 
to be Lt., v. Fenwick, who exchs.—86th Do.: Lt. H. Fenwick, from the 


| 76th Regt. to be Lt., v. Servantes, who exchs.; Lt. H. Fenwick to be 


Adj., v. Tinne, who res. the Adj'cy only.—94th Do.: Asst.-Surg. W. C. 
Humfrey, from the 95th Regt. to be Asst.-Surg., v. Woods, placed on h. 
p-—95th Do.: C. 8. Still, gent. to be Asst.-Surg., v. Humfrey, app. to 
the 94th Regt. 

Unattached— Major Collin Campbell, from the 21st Foot, to be Lieut- 
Col. of Infantry, by purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg. Sam}. Barwick Bruce, from the half. may, 
to be Surg. to the Forces, v. John William Watson, M.D., who deake 

Memoranda— Major-General Henry Willoughby Rooke has been al- 
lowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an unattached commis- 
sion.—The appointment of Assistant-Surgeon James Hurst, from the 
half-pay of the 37th Foot, to be Assistant-Surgeon tothe Forces, as stated 
in the Gazette of the 23d of March last, has not takes piace.—The date 
of Lieutenant Charles Hawker’s promotion, in the 16th Foot, is the 20th 
of July, 1832, and not the 28th of Sept. 1832. 
~Married—a: Corawall,U. C. on Tuesday , 27th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Archi- 
bald, Mr. John Helmwood, late of Fareham, Hants, England, to Miss Anna King- 
well, late of the city of Waterford, Ireland. 








A subseriber desirous of precuring the first thirteen numbers of the 
first volume of the Albion, authorizes us to offer Tex poutars for them, 
provided they be perfect and in good order. They extend from June 22 
to Sept. 24, 122, inclasive. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 83 per cent. 


GENRE AW BION, — 


~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15. 1832. 





The Ontario arrived on Thursday from Londen, bringing our Lon- 
don files to the 3d of Nov. 


The approaching collision with Holland has advanced another step, 


| but whether any actual hostilities will take place this winter appears 


still uncertain. It is again affirmed, and with increased confi- 
dence, that the Northern Powers, and more particalarly Prussia, have 
yielded their assent to the united British and French proposal. It ie 
also stated that the advance of the French army against Antwerp, and 
the sailing of the two fleets for the blockade of the Datch ports is only 


| delayed until the reply of the King of Holland shall have been received 


tothe final ultimatum lately presented to him. One of the articles 
of this ullimatum demands the immediate evacuation of Antwerp by the 
Dutch garrison, and it is affirmed in accounts from the Hague so late as 
the 31st of Oct. that this demand had been made in the most peremptory 
manner by the English and French Legations. The French army is in 
considerable force in the north-eastern part of France, upon the full war 
establishment, and ready to sdvance at a moment's notice. The com- 
mand had been assumed by Clausei, in the room of Gen. Gerard. A 
pert of the French fleet has arrived at Portsmouth, and the tri-coloured 
flag now floats in friendly unison with the red cross banner of old Eng- 
land. This circumstance, so novel in its character, has given rise 
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t much diversity of opinion among the British people, as will appear by | 
the following passage from a Portsmouth paper :— 
ee ee i ter came Weve wid be erosions me Brtlah port | 
‘This concord between the most powerful nations of the world—natrons that had | 
for ages been violently opposed to each other during the long periods of hostility, | 
is variously viewed by the people here, according as they happen to be influenced 
by the spirit of adverse politics, The Tories regard it with jealousy and distrust ; 
their opponents hail it with satisfaction and confidence, and are ready to exclaim, 
Este perpetua! i 

The whole naval force is to be assembled in the Downs, part bas al- 
veady arrived at that celebrated anchorage. 

Notwithstanding all these preparations and hostile demonstrations, the 
question of actual hostilities ss still in doubt, as nothing official has trans- 
pired. In the preceding columns copious extracts will be found. 

The Miguelite army has noade another desperate attack on Oporto, 
and was repulsed. The official account from Don Pedro's conmander 
will be found among our extracts. Don Miguel has publicly announced 
bis intention of instantly joining his army, and conducting its opera- 
tions in person—he confides to the Duke de Cadoval the command of | 
Lisbon in his absence. The two hostile brothers will then be personally 
opposed to each other—it would be fortunate for bumanity if they 
would adopt the ancient mode of settling the dispute by single combat 
as this would save the farther effusion of blood, and arrest the progress 
of civilwar. SirJohn M. Doyle bas arrived at Oporto, and numerous 
reinforcementsare daily coming in from England. The action between 
the two fleets which took place eff Vigo on the [1th Oct. was a very se- 
vere one, and ended in a drawn battle. The official accounts of this | 
affair from both sides are also among our extracts; these, together with 
a letter from one of Sartorious’ officers, shows that the liberating squad. | 
ron was very roughly handled, and narrowly escaped capture. A part | 
of Sarterious’ fieet does not appear to have behaved well. However, the 
sisty gun ship daily expected from England, together with the 
ships. will give him the naval preponderance. 

There has been a Very general amnesty for political offences in Spain 
—the Cortes actually engaged in transporting the King to Seville, and} 
the Generals commanding the Constitutional troops on that occasion, | 
being alone excepted. The Queen, who is said to be liberal ia her po- | 
litics, has acquired a complete ascendancy over Ferdinand, and is ex- 
erting herself to crush the power of the Apostolical party, particularly | 
since the attempt that was made to dethrone her, and to put aside ber 
daughter, duting her husband’s swoon and supposed death. 

We observe nothing of importance relative to the reassembling or the | 
dissolution of Parliament. 

A meeting was held in London on the Ist November, for the purpose 
of taking the necessary steps for fitting out an expedition to ascertain | 
the fate of the gallant Capt. Ross, and also to complete the survey of | 
the North-Eastern coast of America. Admiral Sir G. Cockburn was in | 
the chair, supported by Sir H. Blackwood, Admiral Hotham, Captains | 
Beechey and Back, and other distinguished professional and scientific | 
gentlemen. The Chairman stated that £3000 would be sufficient for | 
the éontemplated purpose, and he could not admit the possibitiny of its | 
being withheld, when the probable condition of Captain Ross was con- 
sidered; that enterprising character, whose first undertaking in ex- 
ploring Baffin’s Bay had proved unsuccessful, had again dared the dan 
gersof a second enterprize, solely through the means of individual | 
liberality. An attempt must be made to render him assistance, if he had sur. | 
vived the preceding winters, or to ascertain his fate, if he had been un- 
fortunately sacrificed by his zeal in the cause of science. Captain 
Beechey said that he had offered his services to the Admiralty last 
spring, but in vain, and he now only refrained from renewing his per- 
sonal application, from a superior confidence in the physical strength 
and knowledge of the country possessed by Capt. Back, to whom the | 
enterprise would be confided. It was stated by Lord Goderich, who 
was also present, that Government would advance £2000, if £3000 | 
could be raised by subscription, and it was surmised that the joint sum | 
would be sufficient forthe fitting out and supporting an expedition of 
two boats and 20 men for three years. The ic of Capt. Ross was the 
first object, and the next, the completion of the proposed survey. 

W e cannot doubt that the anticipations of the meeting will be abun- 
dantly realized, and that a noble attempt, attended by the wishes of 
the civilized world, will be made in behalf of the gallant Officer. 

Capt. Back is the gallant officer who accompanied Capt. Franklin on 
two land expeditions to the polar seas, and rendered him such impor- 
tant services. 

Treland.—A most atrocious assault has again been committed in Ire 
land. Two coaches had left Donersile, the one containing some indi- 
viduals proceeding to Cork in order to take their trials upon a charge of 
attempting to prevent the collection of tithes, and the other occupled by 
the witnesses. The second was atiacked by a mob, 1500 in eumber, 
upon its arrival at Killavullen, and the passengers assailed by vollies of 


‘ 
! 


' 





steam 





} 
j 





stones. The particular object of resentment was a Mr. Warren, clerk of | 


the petty session at Doneraile, who was seized by the people and so se. 
verely injured, that although he finally escaped, his life is despaired of. 
The other passengers were also severely wounded —We are sorry 


to add the following extract of a letter from Rathangat, dated October | 


25, 1832:— 

“T regret to say that the Rev. anal Houston, Rector of Feigheullen, 
three miles from this, was assassinated at about eight o'clock this morn- 
ing. The Rev. Gentleman was walking near his house when he was 
most barbarously murdered. [t was in his parish that a police camp was 
dately formed to protect the tithe keepers, and who consequently enabled 
Mr. Houston to get in his income. He was an inoffensive old man, near- 
ly 80 years of age, and guiliy of no severity or offence, save that of col- 
lecting his tithe, bis only support. 





We insert to-day a communication on the much agitated North-eastern 
boundary in reply to an editoria! article which lately appeared in the 
St. Andrew's Courant. We have not a copy of the Courant containing 
the article referred to, or we should have extracted a portion of it, but 
the writer of the communication bas quoted it so copiously, that the ne- 
cessity for our doing so is not imperative. 
question relating to the choice of the umpire clearly explained, as we 
believe that point has been greatly misunderstood by many persons in 
the British Colonies. 


The St. Andrew's Herald bas not yet replied to our queries—we again 
call on it to do so. 


We are happy to learn thet Mr. Cole, whose talents as an Artist, par 





ticularly in Landscape paintiog, are well known to the citizens of New | 


York, bas retarned from a tour through Earope and settled in this City. 
The Rev. G. 8. Coit will be admitted to the Holy Order of Priests— 
by the Rt. Rev. Bisuop of the Diocese, in St. Andrew's Church of this 
City, on Sunday the 16th 
We omitted to state in our last that the account of the proceedings at 
the Festival of St. Andrews, was derived from the Mercantile Advertiser. 
In the first stanza of Mr. Graham's song, the word nobly, should be 
bold'y. 
Lactures on Rhetoric and Belles Letters: ¢ 





. 


hiefly from the lectures of Dr. Biai 





| we are happy to state, is employed as director of music to the Theatre. 
ww welcomed thei¢ long standing favourite with enthusiastic warmth, and this, as 


We are glad to see the | 


eS Ss —= = 


of Allison on Taste, | 


j 


By Abraham Mills, A.M. author of an Improved edition 
&e. New York 1832, James Connor. 

It is well observed in the preface to this work, that Dr, Blair's lectures are im the | 
hands of every one pretending to taste and polite learning; and to argue in favour | 
of their merits, would be like attempting to persuade he lovers of poctry, that they } 
ouglit to admire the Deserted Village of Goldsmith, or the Pleasures of Hope, of 
Campbell. Mr. Mills has added to the valuable labours of Dr, Blair, an analy- | 


| sis of each chapter, and @ list of queations upon its subjects, thus rendering the 


lectures more comprehensive to the young mind, and increasing their usefulness 
by examination. This is an excellent school book, and deserves much commen 
dation. 

A narrative of four voyages to the South Sea, North and South Pacific Ocean, 
Chinese sea, Ethiopic and Southern Atlantic Ocean, Indian and Antartic Ocean, | 
from 1822 to 1831, with surveys and sailing directions, and an account of the 
discovery of the Massacre Islands. By Capt. Benjamin Morell, jun, New York 
1832. J. &. J. Harper. 

This work, which comprises about 500 pages of a large octavo volume, will, no | 
doubt, command the attention of nautical men, from the exactness and mimuteness | 
of its details, in the survey and examination of the various coasts and islands i 
the Southern and Pacific Oceans. ‘The new and valuable discoveries which have | 


lent so much credit to the name and character of Capt. Morell, will be read with | 
particular interest by all classes, especially as they afe accompanie dby a narrative | 


of interesting routs, which rendered his voyages more than usually remarkable. 


Throughout the whole volume we recognize @ spirit ofpiety and resignation under | ses . 
/ commission conjointly, ab ovo. 


the pressure of accumulated misfortunes, and this will recommend the author to 
the attention of the religious world, as strongly as his skill and ability will force 
his claims upon the notice of society in general. 
The following work is about to be published. We understand that a large list of 
subscribers has been already obtained, and that the Volume will shortly appear. 
Proposal for publishing by subscription, Sayings and Doings at the Tremont 
House in the year 1832, extracted from the note-book of Costard Sly, Solicitor, and 


Short-hand writer, of London, and edited by Dr. Zachary Philemon Vangrifter, | 
In two volumes post octave. “ Here are some score of good fellows, my masters: | 


prmed with salt sayings—wil-catehers—discrect laughers. Their conversations 
are worth attending to. “The smallest man among "em shall tel you a story, and 
you will not be made to yawn more than once over t.”—TZhe Club-Mea of Cli- 


thero. 1705. as 
PARK THEATRE, 
The Tragedy of Oraloosn hav been brought dut at this Theatre, and considera- 


ble pains taken with the dresses and seenery. That and Metamora have nearly 
filled up Mr, Forrest’s engagement, 


Miss Hoghes appeared on Tuesday last in the Opera of the Maid of Judah. | 


Although we afe always delighted with the singing of this young lady, and Mr. 
Jones, yet we think this pieceis by no meane favourablo for 
the Company to the public im its most advantageous light. 
undertook to represent a Knight Templar, in the place of Mr..Thorne, and s 


} novel did his personation of the Warrior Priest appear to stindry of the audience, 


that they greeted him with a round of applause whenever he appeared, 
although Mr, Metz might not have quite come up to the bean ideal of the Malvoi- 
sin of Scott—yet we were pained for Miss Hughes and Mr, Jones, who must have 
been exceeaingly annoyed by the interruption given to the piece. 

On Thursday the Opera of Cinderella was produced the first time this season, 
It was generally understood that Mrs. Austin»would afake her @ppearance in this 
Opera, but onaccount of indispusition, we are sorry to learn, that she will not 
be able toappear at the Park during the present month. 
i@fation made in the cast, Richings enacting Dandini vice Thorne, and Mr. Hay- 
den assuming the part of Alidoro. 

The Opera went off with great eclat to an excellent house. 


Mr, Jones was in 
fine voice, and sung his various songs extremely well, 


Miss Hughes extriéd ber- 


| self to the utmost—and we remark, retained the beautiful Tyroleanne melody with 


the variations altered for her voice, and pitched a-note lower, by Mr. Horn, who 
’ ’ 


The pub- 


well as every well known piece, was greeted 48 the return of an old friend, Mr. 
Richings over-acted the part of Dandini most ¢ruelly, And caused us to regret the 


absence of Mr. Thorne. Had he been pleased to have spoken the author, in- 


| stead of his own nonsense, his singing might have passed without censure, Mr. 
Fisher acted the part of Pedro well until the close of the Opera. when thinking | 


proper to follow Mr. Richines’ exampic, the audience very properly testified their 
disapprobation. Mr. Hayoen, for the first time, appeared im the character of 
Alidoro ; he spoke the part modestly, was correctly dressed, and sang it far bet- 
ter than his predecessor. 
NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
[ Communication for the Albion. } 

The St. Andrew's Courant (a newspaper published at a town of that 
name ia the Province of New Brunswick,) of the 28th September last, 
has andertaken, under it's Editorial head, to object to the letter of Mr. 
Anthony Barclay addressed to the Editor of the Albion, and published in 





| the Number of that Paper dated September 15th, 1632, denying the eorrect- 


ness of the remarks upon the Eastern Boundary Line between the United 
States and the British Province of New Brunswick, contained in Me@ut: 


loch’s British America. The writer has not subscribed his name, but! 


he may be instinctively addressed “ Et tu Brute !” 
McCulloch's principal observation,—and that from which the seve- 
ral others flowed, the accuracy of which was denied by Mr. Barclay ,— 


was this: “The question was—to determine what River had originally 


been designated by the name of the St. Croix.” 
The Courant observes that Mr. Barclay “ says, that our agent” (‘the 


| late venerable and highly respected Judge Chipman’) * never suggested 
j any River west of that ultimately deeided upon to be the St. Croix, as 


the River intended by that name in the ‘Treaty, while be strenuously ar- 
gued against the double claim of the United States to either the River 
Magaguadavie, or another River, both emptying themselves farther to 
the East into the Bay of Passamaquoddy.” The Courant proceeds, “ all 
this ts perfectly correct.” That the River Schoodie is the identical Bt. 
Croix at which the two French ships wintered more than a century 


propriate name of The River of the Cross, was proved beyond a doubt, 


not only by its configuration,—the River from it's mouth at Joe's 


| Point, extending up stream in a N. N. West direction, and continued 
on the same course to the head of Oak Bay, forming the shaft, and the 
River Waweig on the East, with the Schoodie tarning to the West, at 
the Devil's Head at a right angle with the shaft, forming the other part, 
or eross-bar, in so plain a manner as not to be mistaken; but ‘to make 
assurance doubly sure,’ the foundations of the cooking houses used by 

the seamen, with a number of French hatehets, saws, knives, end other 


tools and implements, were discovered on St. Croix, or Docie’s Island, 


near the mouth, the place where the ships Iny—whereas, neither 
the Magaguadavie, nor the Digdiguash, answer the 
tion in the slightest degree.” 


That “all this is perfectly correct,” may be responded in the words of 


the Courant. This is exacily to the main point at issue between Mr. | agricultural and manufacturing districtsof England, Ireland, Scotland, 
McC alloch and Mr. Barelay; and if it be not a fall acknowledgment, 


| that the question—" to determine what Rirer had originally heen desig- 


, nated by the name of the St. Croix,” was properly settled, according to | ty whatever. ft will be a concise and comprehensive compen 
evidence, (and the admission of the present disputant,) all argument, and 


even Common ss, sre nugatory. 


The Courant, \owever, proceeds,—“ but Mr. Barclay appears to have 
forgotten entirely the all-important fact, that there are two branches of 
the River ®t. Croix, which diverge from each other at about thirty miles 
from the head of the tide, the one turning to the Westward, and the 


ins ‘ Our agent, with 
both rearon and justice on his side, contended strongly that the Western 


other continuing in a Northern direction to its source. 


Branch was the main River, and consequently the real St. Croiz 


| but by an exbibition of documentary testimony. 


| gag. ! 
r. Metz} 


In short, | 


There has been an al- | 


| one dollar to the subscribers of the Albion, as at first announced. 


since, and frum the Commanders of which vessels it obtained the ap. | 


foregoing deserip- 


; on 


British subject, to assert the rights of bis Goverament,—* batit is much 
to be lamented” (if it may be allowed to apply, farther, oe eapres- 
sions of the Cowrant,) “that in the pefféfmance of this dutifulset’ of 
loyalty, he should forget candour, or exercise detraction without @geer- 
taining the irsth of his allegations. 

* And a reference was agreed to" —This brief, but material avermenf, 
will appear rether extraordinary alter a little investigation :—the more 
so, as the writer in the Courant effeets entire intimacy with the topic he 
is handling. We too, must affect,— not by wague assertion, however, 
The Treaty of 1794 
provided against the necessity of a reference, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing recital, from the Sth Article :—" One Commissioner shall be 
named by his Majesty, and one by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and the said 
two Commissioners shal! egree on the choice of a third; or, if they can 
not so agree, they shall each propose one person, and of the two names 
so proposed, one shall be draw a by lot in the presence of the two i 





, Commissioners. And the three Commissioners so appointed shall be 


sworn, impartially to examine and decide the said question,” &e, 

So much for” the reference” which “ was agreed to.” 

After this, (for we must proceed line by line, or an error would escape,) 
“incredible as it may appear, by some strange fatality the Umpire ap- 
poiated to decide was not only an American citizen, but a connesion of 
the American Commissioner, and the result was ns might be expected.” 

It has already appeared that there was no umpire, but that the person 
so designated by the writer in the Courant, was one—as the treaty 
expresses it—of “the three Commissioners” appointed to conduct the 


Now for the fetality of appointing this American citizen. 
It may very well be supposed, (as we venture to allege the fact really 
| was,) that the “ original’ British Commissioner might experience great 
difficulty in persuading the ‘ original” American Commissioner to ac- 
| cept his nominee, a British subject. Nor is it likely that, mutatis mutandis, 
| the difficulty would be less. In this state of the case, the British Com- 
| missioner consented, should the American Commissioner propose @ 
certain American citizen, to accept himas the third Commissioner, The 
terms Were agreed to.—That citizen was the late [lon JEgber (Benson, a 
gentleman distinguished equally by his general literature, his political, 
and legal acquirements, as by his sagacily and integrity. 
| But, with all these recommendations, why wasthis American suggested 
hy the British Commissioner?) Was it because, asthe Courant states, he 
“was notonly an American citizéh, bat a connexion of the American 
Commissioner?” Mr. Benson, we can venture to assert, with a promise 
of abundant evidence, if called for, was not in the most distant manner 
aconnextou Of the original American Commissioner. But the writer ia 
the Courant bad heard something, possibly, about his being a connexion 
of one of the Commissioners; in the meantime he had forgotten of 
which of them, and he turned his forgetfulness on the credit side of his 
narrative. Judge Benson, (for he was a judge of the Supreme Court of 
the Stete of New York,) was a cousin—second or third cousin—of the 
original British Commissioner. He might have been called a foster-bro~ 
ther, having been educated with him in his father'sfamily. Uis abilities, 
character, sentiments, personal regard, werewell understood, The pre- 
tensions of the United States to one of the more Eastern Rivers, as the 
St. Croix was not yet disposed of, as the writer ithe Cotrant appears to 
imagine it was, when this umpire was appointed. The whole casewas 
still untouched. Was the result of such aselection more to “be dread- 
ed than a seledtion made by drawing lots, (the alternetive required by 
the treaty,) which might have eventuated allogether adversely tothe 
British interest, not only by acession of the Western Branch of the 
St. Croix, but by fixing the more obnoxions line of the River M a~ 
| davie, or of the Digdiganshy for the true St. Croix, as claimed y the 
| United Stotest 
| By ageepting Mr. Benson, to quote she Courdnt for the Inst (ime, “the 
| resu't es, as might beexpected.”” He agreed to put down those extra- 
| vagant claims of his own Government, and to om the present St. 
Croix. As to the question of the two Branchesof that River, it may 
have appeared to-him necessary to concede that point to the United 
States, in compromise between the antipodal views of the (Wo original 
| Commissioners. _—— 

(CF Upon collecting the matter intended for the Emigrant we find it far 
exceeds in quantity, the amouat we anticipated, and thet it will be quite 
inapossible, with allour effurtsof condensing, to compress it into the sheet 
} we first intended to use. It will therefore be necessary to enlarge the 
| sheet, or do the thing imperfectly—-we prefer the former, although in 
that case we regret it will not be in our power to meke the deduction of , 


Its 





’ 


price must be uuiformly too dollars. 

LF The adoption of the New Series of the Albion will give the old 
subscribers no trouble whatever, nor cause any alteration in the periods 
| or mode of paying theirsubseriptions. No resabseription on their part will 


| be necessary. 
; NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 

We have been repeatedly requested to commence a new series 
jon account of the great difficulty of completing the sets of past vo- 
| lumes; and we are at last induced to acquiesce with this desire, as 
well on this account asto give our futare patrons an opportunity of ee 
| serving a perfect fle of the periodical, honoured by their support. o 
have accordingly determined to close the present volume with the last 
week of this yeor, and to commence anew series upon an enlarged sheet, 
end with new type, in the first week of 1833. ‘The character of the Al- 
| bion, both in external appearance and in ite original and selected contents, 
| will reinain unaltered ; and the same assiduity to promote eS. 
tuate a good understanding between the United States and Great Britain 

—an object sv desirable between two nations sprung from the same 
| common stock, speaking the same language, drinking at (he same foun- 
| trins of knowledge, and inculcating the same enlightened principles of 
| liberty and of philanthropy—will be uoceasingly followed, 
Another important advantage will attend this arrangement—it will 
| enable usto begin each volume with the commencement, end to com- 
plete it with the end of each year, thus substituting the natural year {rom 
January to December, for the artificial one from June to June, hereto- 
fore used by us. 
| Thos much, as respects the atnion, andthe Proprietor will now pro- 
i ceed to —— another plan he has in view.—He has often been 
| urged to publish a paper, divested of the literary and scientific matter 

which distinguishes the Albion, but which should give the domestic and 
| Joeal news from the Old Country, and which should be more especially 
| designed for the great bulk of Emigrants which almost ee! flock to these- 
| happy shores. fle will, therefore, early in pene publish a paper of 
| this kind, on on imperial sheet, which will be calle 

THE EMIGRANT. 


| It will contain all matiers of local and domestic interest from the 











jand Wales, as well as the general news of the country. The poll 
| ties of this paper will He liberal, without leaning or bias fo any pare 
nu 


| of the home news, untainted by any party or rancorous feeling. 
| aim will be to sow the seeds of peace, not (hose of discord—to unite, not 
divide—and to promote friendship and senior: | among all clesses of the 
British people who seek this as their adopted country, whether they 
come from the smiling shores of merry England, the and gene- 
rons land of St. Patrick, the discreet and frugal country of Scotland, or 
the romantic mountains of Wales. 

The management of the new paper will be confided to « gentlemen 
recently arrived from England, who will give his best exertions for the 








the other band the American agent insisted upon the Eastern Branch— | success of the uadertaking. 


sult was as might be expected.” 


the Commissioners were divided in opinion,” (Colonet Barclay, the | The terms of this paper will be fixed at (ive low price . 
British Commasioner, insisting on the Western Branch.) “anda refer. per Annum, « sum sufficient to show that rtility, and not gain, is the 
ence was agreed to, when,—ineredible as it may appear, by some | vbject of the publisher. 


strange fatality the umpire appointed to decide was not only an Ameri, be remitted free from postage, or any other charge of whatever descrip- 
can citizen, but a connexion of the American Commissioner, and the re- 


of Two dollars 
In all. cases, Jowever, the net sum mast 


on. 
A portion of the paper will be set apart for such advertisements as are 


In the first part of this pessage, the writer, with logical sagacity, has | applicable to its readere—as sales of public and private lands in the Co- 


turned aside from the great « 


’ 


uestion of MeCalloch, as to what was the | \onies, as well asin the United States—the arrival and sailing of vessels 


River St. Croir, (an antagonist point which there was no resisting,) to a | to and from Great Britain—enqniries for situations and employmet—no- 


question about the Branches of the St. Croit.—in order to prove McCul 


loch correct ;—the latter being asubject which MeCalloch hes never | 


jnemed. This conrse of argument needs no farther comment. 


tices to absent friends and relations, sporting intelligeuce, &e. &e- 
Forther particulars will be made known ina general Prospectus. 
The papers with ‘which we exchange will perheps do us the favour 


“ It must be admitted on all bands that it is highly praise-worthy” ia a | to notice the above article 
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pe le a ane COME DWELL WITH ME. 
A favourite Ballad, sung with onboanded applause by Miss Hughes, at tbe Park Theatre ; the Poetry by Thos. Bayly: Music by Alexander Lee. Published by E. Riley, 29 Chatham-st., New York. 
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i ’ . . 4 
Come dwell, come dwell! with me And our home shal! be, ourhome shal! be Apleasant cot, in a spot, Witha distant view of the changing sea, My 
Toren conn open ne — a 
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seem ever green, The streamlet as it flowsa . murmuring , The streamlet as it flowsa - 
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a fairy song; Come dwell with me, Come dwell with me, Come, come, come. come, Dwell with me, come dwell with me,Come dwell, weve 0 Balls ~e me, 
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meme a _— + oa wal r i; 
The tendrils of a purple vine, Will make each cacement seem a bow'r; 'T will be my pride to hear thee say, 
Around the rustic poreh shall twine, | I will not let thee once regret | Love makes this velley far more gay, 
The woodbine and the wild rose flower, The gay saloons where first we met, "Twill be my pride, &c. &c. 
IL PIRATA. Trish Imagery.—When Jack Lawless heard that Spring Rice was to be | JOHN TAYLOR. 
This Opera has produced a very favourable impression on the Town, The |the government candidate for the Speaker's Chair in the next Parlia- FANCY BALL DRESS WAREHOUSE, 
comparative failure of La Cenerentola, and that of Italiana in Algieri, are easily ment, he merely ejaculated “a mud-lark in an eagle's nest!” 422 Baoapway, 


accounted for, hy the fact, that an overwhelming weight of talent is thrown inlo) Ominous for Omnibus es.—Repeated robberies have of late been perpe- Near Canal Street. 





the scale by the acting and singing of Madame Pedrotti in serious Opera, and | (rated in these vehicles—especially in plying from the Bank, where the 
that no talent of the same order exists among the Donne Bufle of the establisment. | Omnibus prigs suspect their fellow passengers may have been to look 


OR SALE, or to lease for a term of years.---The subseriber’s residence in 
New Jersey, two miles and 90 yards from the Hoboken Ferry, known as the 


Bellini,the author, is a young Italian of hig promise, and his residence in Germany | after their omnium—and in that case, as Terence says ‘“ Commune Ommni-| Weehawk Mountain House, on the main road leading from Hoboken to Paterson, 


has been probably advantageous to him; the study of the great masters of the 


bus vel ommium.” which, being freely translated, means the omnium is | Hackinsack and the Western Country. 
Mozart school would tend to supply that solidity of style and gravity of modula- 





common to all inthe Omnibus. That there is notin the United States a more delightful or inviting residence, 


tion, which is considered to be comparatively absentia the Italian, The peculiarity | o-= for either a gentleman desirous to live retired, or the man of business, all who 





of his composition, indeed, impresses this idea upon us, and his mode of treating rH MY CANADA, “AND OTHER “DISTANT FRIENDS.—S. J. Syl- have seen it allow: for the salubrity of the air---the purity and abundance of its 


the subject of bis wind instruments, we think, bears us out im the supposition. | vester, 130 Broadway, New York, respectfully informs his numerous pa- ee to the North River, and tothe City of New York---an 


e enchanting prospect it commands---a prospect which for interest and beaut 





The Overture is a brilliant composition, more remarkable for absence of Plagia- |trons, that he continues at his old stand for the conducting the exchange and lot- 18 unsurpassed---renders it the most desirable residence m the United States, for 
those who wish seclusion or who are busied in the marts and bustle of business 
in the city, or who would wish to do an extensive, profitable and certain business 
on the spot, as there is no place to be found better adapted to public business ;— 


: ° tery business in all the various branches. The Reporter is also published at this 
riem than most of ite kindat the present moment. The action of the piece com- | office, and has been much enlarged of late, and wll be found woeful to all persons | 


mences with a ship in distress, during a stormy mht ; peasants deploring the fate of |in business. %. J. Syivesier is regularly licenced by the severa| States, offers a | 
the passengers in a chorus, which is intrinsically good ; most deseriptions of a storm | guarantee to all persons writing for tickets, being supplied with the original, for 
are palatable to theatrica! audiences, because there is a quantum sufficit of trom- | none others are sold by him, orders by mail in all cases must be addressed, Syl- 
bone, trumpet, and kettle-drum, in the orchestra, with sundry genii-flexions by | voutan, Bow Werk, ane Manet stuse ‘attention Ss steep application. References well with the City as with the country, at all times and seasons, 


the dramatis persona, and a glare of red hght, to say nothing of tin thunder, and lent. ge ie eaten tieahin th des unrest taaiiins tals 
resinous lightning at the wings; but disregarding these aids, the music of this | will have tickets sent in some good scheme. Cech is puid for all prizes on 
scone is highly impressive, and can stand alone. Maturin’s Tragedy of Ber- | demand | 
tram is the plot of the Opera. The outlaw Walter fell into the hands of Montre- tf It should be remembered, Sylvester, in every lottery sells the capitals, | 


sor, and he acted and sang the part very effectively. It was written originally jand he never advertises prizes, uniess absolutely sold by him. Matthew Walton, 


rar |Esq., d u 30,900 priz ( < itw ; 
for Rubini, a ¥ery high tenor, and apparently it suits Montresor’s voice. | saat te Nasheille, U.S. prise ma whole ticket, ‘it was sent from this office by 


the stages pass the door almost every hour in the day, goimg from, or returning t 


vantages and beauty of the place suggest,---anc | 
der it the most elegant and enviable situation in the United States; either for 


d 
y 


o 


the Cuy of New York: and it possesses other great facilities of intercourse, as 


The age of the proprietor induces him to offer the premises for sale, as he finds 
himse!f unable to give that attention to his public business which is necessary to 
ensure general satisfaction, or to make those improvements which the natural ad- 

Thi h alone are wanting to ren- 


private residence, or for a public lodging house and garden of the most splendid 
| kind; it affords peculiar faci!ities for the erection of baths of the fnest order, 


Imogine was written for Pasta, and the part has a guod deal of scope for tragic | Tickets vary from $5 to $10 esch, Remember to address letters jbaving an abundant supply of the urest water, and every other convenience, 
powers ; Madame Pedrotti fully does it justice, and renders ittouching, graceful, SYLVESTER, New York. | which the most fastidious can wish for, or those in bad health desire, Applica- 


and occasionally powerful, Her voice has much extent, great force, and her in- | NB. Bills on England. bought, sold, and all money trasactions attended to, 


jtiens to be made to thé subscriber on the premises for the terms of sale, or to 


“we poets ming ges Pa tahenstmatanoiincoce — + |JOHN D. DE LACY, Counsellor et law, 19 Chamber-street. The title is 


tonation is extremely perfect. Fornisari is the Duke Ernesto, the second hus- | gy ELECT COLLEGI ATE INSTITUTE Brooklyn, L. L—Th cles d indis ble, and will be od by th ne 
’ LE JEGIATE IN‘ 2, Brooklyn, L. 1.—The undersigned ar and indisputable, and will be warranted by the owner, 
band of the unhappy Imogine,—he looks the character well, 1s admirably drest, s having taken a house eligibly situated in brechiye, eapects to be able b oben | _Weehawk, Nov. 28th, 1832. PHILIP EARLE. 








and occasionally delights the audience by the exertions of a voice such as few | his Seminary on Monday week next 3d proximo, when he will be happy to re- ~~~ NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
men are gifted with; were that voice cultivated to the extent of its means, we 
conceive that he might rival Zuchelli, or Lablache. In addition to several beau- 
tiful morceaux, among which, the scenas between Imogine and her husband, of 





young lady. Terms for boarding $250 payable semi-annually madvanee. A New York. 








ceive the Daughters of his Patrons. Bed and bedding to be furnished by each | Ships. | Masters Days ojfeailing from Days (Sr 


eure. 
carriage will be provided to convey the young ladies to church when the weather |No.1.Chas.Carroll W. Lee, Feb.1, Jucel Oct. t Mar.20,July 20,Nov. 2 


ts unfavourable to give the e necessary airi creation o 2. . ) ** 40, «* , a a Ae ° > 
the present hour, and that of the past,are fine specimens of imagination, A! occasions. Beles. on Etats be porn b yatr Sor yrs Mesetlienes of} iy a Depayorer, Sov Sie »* 20, t=. 9? ‘ 10 “st i0 moar) 
chorus of warriors likewise must be pointed out to our musical readers, com- | the Pacey whenever the parents of the pupils may require that health | 1. Erie, J.Punk, Mareh],July 1,Nov.1; ‘'20 *'20 " 20 
mencing “ Piu ternuto, piu splendide nome,” us well worthy of attention, The and graceful exercise to be taught, 2. Albany. -. Hawkins, . : 10 4 ve 10, 5 ieimer.t Pwts oR) 
bass of this chorus is founded chiefly on one note, and is what professors term a | Day pupils, 10 years old and under, $10 a quarter; 12 years and over, $15 do. a.Heartty. 7. Rpoxett, ’ ~ 7 ‘ ” ” : ” 

. A prospectus will be circulated shortly with particulars of instruction, &c. 1. France, E. Funk, |Ap'l. 1,Aug-1 Dee 20 20 20 
pedal bass,—the composers of the olden time, seldom used this mode of} References & Testimonials will be presented at the Institute. Brooklya, Nov,| 2° S¥’ ly» W.W.Pell| ** 10, * 10, ** 10\June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. } 
composition, Bat Rossin: and Auber are particularly prone to do so, and | 23d, 1832, aah "WM. MURRELL. Freche \ 3. Francois Ist J.B. Pell ** 90, ** 20 **. 90 4 10 **10 * 10 
with effect. There is also a peculiarity in the Opera which is well wor-| Please apply at Mr. Goodrich’s Book Store for any information that may ‘be | &. Rhone. ap yet ard ic sep 2 “rs ‘1a Jul - es. aitened 
thy of imitation. The whole of the dialogue, instead of being in recitative ac- | UUTS!: poe pit th , ml pat Snare al wenbeatanan ‘ ss “ 90; © 90 A100 10 10 
companied only by the grumbling of a couple of basses and a piano-forte, as in| SPANISH LADY lately arrived in this country. desires to iisaln tom pe | Passagein the Cabin toor from Havre one hundred and forty dollers, including 


most Italian Operas, is accompanied by the whole band, and-contrary to t ae- | 4 twelve pupils, who may wish to receive final instructions on the Piano | beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
pa y ’ y he cus-| “ qi omel H Boi ard,and Co 
tom of Italian companies, we find as much pains bestowed upon the composition | Forte or Singing. She professes to be perfect mrstress -f the Italian or Spanish No.1. Consignees at : avre. Rovaffe, Boisgerard, an . 


l sewle: hating roteieed Ine . wot ‘ : E. Quespel, L’aine. 
of the reeitatie as upon the bulk of the Opera ; this causes the pivee to go off| 2.0; having feeeived instructions from the frst masters in Europe. She would | geagesat New Vork, 33. Roya. No, 40, Walle 


: : trons for tl : © ; 4 or? 
with uncommon eclat and lightness. Ina the last scene Montresor hase very | particulars sopte ur ae tleenta ee enn tet: ixor io —— No. 3, Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Brosd-Street. Agent, 3 
beautiful aria, which we think equal to any part of the Opera. Jo short, Ii Pira.| ’ HE Fe ee age St ot | E. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st. Consignees at Hovre. aie PAL oon be “ 
ta will repay all those who see it, and we thiok that very fow who have seen it & Sen tee z . gg re ee —— a by = Thorbern NEW. YORK AND LI ERPOOL PACKETS. 
will be contented with one visit ARPEGGIO x Sons at their store, No, 67 Liberty street, the * Planter’s Guide ;” or, Ships Masters _ Daysof sailing from ming | Jrom 
: uly ~ | & Practical Essay on the best method of giving immediate effect to wood, by the New York. Liverpoet . 
—s tee wet 9 of a ree and underwood; being an attempt to place the art, and| No.1 Hibernia, Mazwell, J®a. 1, May 1, Sept. Feb petecaat ee a 
= . . | that of general ar rculture on fixed and phytological principles ; nterspersed 4 Roscoe, Rogers, ” ape » *3 ? . a + 
rather thee ai@ ia ti Amongst those who resigned office in France, | with observations on general planting, and the improvement of real lapdscape | 3. Canada, Wilson + 16, * 16, ** 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
me i@ the prosecution of the Duchess de Berri, was Counsel- | Originally intended for the climate of Scotland By Sir Henry Stewart, Bart 2 Sheffield Hackstaq, ** 24, «* 24, «* 4, ** 8, B&B 
= a ee at home seem to make it a point of con-| L.L.D., F.R.S.,E., ect. Price $3. 7 * 1Dee a, 3t.] "§ 3. Pecife, R.L.Waite Feb. i,Junel, Oct. 1, ** 16, ** 18, @ 16 
enc . . ‘ " * . | > — . ™ — a. )' . , s es ae , *f a Ht? ‘ 
y~ eto retain office and pay, by bringing Royalty into disgrace .— P RY RNE, Importer in the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufactorer of . ore Fy cehingtem, Retéroas, We ie i. is in is UB, Ph _ 2¢ 
ae ereal H land Quills, Wafers, and Pens, No. 60, William Street. Trade 2. John ioc" Holdrege, ‘a 24. 4-94 : ee 24 “e e” og a, . . 
English Bull.— A London journal, in the harry of describing a recent | ty es $25, $20, $15, $10, $7, $5, and $4 per thousand—Office and Porta-| 1 Nerth America |Mucy, Mar. I Jalyt!,Nov.1, ‘* 1€, * 16, “ 16 
duel, assures us that “ the Captars weedded WM Sdversary ia the fash le Pene—¢ row and Swan Quills— Leiter Note and Notorial wafers of all colours 4. Repoleca Smith, ‘4 @ ee BL ee Bf Os, 8 Og, * O8 
part of the thigh bone-""—That was ene war rt inly of satti “© ¥) and war x (Premium awarded at the fair of the American Institute, 1830. 3. Britannia, ‘Sketchley ‘16, ‘* 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. },Jen. 1 
marrow of the matter.” Y certainty of getting to “the | Terms, four months, or five per cent, discount for cash. ____[Sept.1.]! 2. Birmingnam, 619g) 6 ag, ee agl fh Bl ee Ble Bg 
: iS FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowe 3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug-1,Dec.1,) ** 16, ** 16, ** 26 
Hebrews in Holland. —Our ministerial myrmidons of the press are sad-| £& Att — to tive divide wien as ay yo > _ oA py wee (.SilneRichards,Heidrege, ‘+ 8, ** 8, ** 6, $¢ 84, 8% 26. 8) MS 
¥ See red the fact that the King of Hotiand hes no less tean 8.000! Bankrupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and : vummaek ee 2S +h mi n° a as dame SySns- a : 
ebrews , » , ’ » Metery. Me. 7.18 | ’ ‘* 24, g, #5 eth Be 
ond Willie, is army Hebrews are the very smews of war now-a-days ; Pub me Nota y, No. 7, . ~~ Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
. tiliam of Nassau, deserted by his ancient ailies. begins to find that Powers of Atiorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments! Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, end storesof every deseription 
as He brews, eo he mus! bake.” affecting property in Spanish America, drawn m the lanzuace, and according t Agentsin Liverpool Ist and i Line, Cropper, Benson & Ce. 2d. Line, Wam.and 


the legal forms of those countries, at the same place, (Sept. ¢ James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Crary & Ce 











